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« | amcome from Arlington street,” answered he, “ with 
a message to you from the duke.” “ What are his com- 
mands?” replied Sir James. “He reqnests that you 
will oblige him by reserving a seat for a friend of his, 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Chatham’s brother, a young gentleman of 
vast abilities whom the duke wishes to bring into parlia- 
ment.” ‘IJ wish he had sent sooner to me,” returned 
he; “ishe very anxious about it, Kirk?” « Exceedingly 
so, you may be assured.” “Then go back to the duke,” 


was his reply, “ and tell him that I will see him in the. 


course of this day, and we will talk the matter over to- 
gether.” Kirkpatrick carried back the answer; Sir 
James Lowther and the Duke of Rutland having met, 
the eventual consequence of their interview was, that 
Mr. Pitt came in for Appleby, not, however, at the ge- 
neral election which took place in September, 1780. 
Mr. William Lowther, the present Earl of Lonsdale, hav- 
ing succeeded in making his election for Carlisle, as 
well as for Appleby, vacated his seat for the latter place, 
after the meeting of parliament, and Mr. Pitt was then 
returned for that borough. This event did not happen 
before the beginning of 1781, towards the close of Janu- 
ary, when he took the oaths and his seat. He remained 
silent about five weeks before he rose and pronounced 
his first speech. 

Having been brought up, as is universally known, to 
the profession of the law, he went the western circuit as 
‘a barrister, in the spring of the year 1780. But he un- 
questionably meditated, very early in life, a shorter and 
more brilliant, though perhaps not a less laborious, mode 
of attaining to personal and political elevation. He 
could not be ignorant of the prodigious powers with 
which nature had endowed him, which talents his father, 
who must have equally perceived them, had cultivated 
with the utmost care. A son of the great Earl of Chat- 
ham, however narrow might be his fortune, yet could 
not experience much difficulty in procuring entrance into 
the house of commons, and never was any juncture more 
propitious for his surmounting all the ordinary impedi- 
ments in the way to high employment. In 1781, Lord 
North palpably and evidently verged towards his extinc- 
tion as first minister. With him it was obvious all his 
colleagues in the cabinet must pass away, and a new 
order of things would arise. America having nearly 
effected her emancipation, peace it was probable would 
follow that event at no great distance of time. The king 
was unpopular, while Fox had become an object of ge- 
neral attachment throughout the country, in defiance of 
his excesses, principally by the steady opposition which 
he had given to the American war. But both those cir- 
cumstances rendered him odious to his majesty, who dis- 
liked his political principles, and reprobated his personal 
irregularities. Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Port- 
land were only great names and heads of a party. It 
was impossible for the sovereign, even if he had wished 
it, to call the Duke of Grafton back to office; Lord Bute 
himself would have been less obnoxious to the country. 
No individual in either house of parliament, except Lord 
Shelburne, remained, therefore, who could rationally as- 
pire to succeed Lord North, unless by violence and 
against the king’s inclination. 

Mr. Pitt’s youth might indeed seem, at first sight, an 
insurmountable impediment to his being placed in a 
cabinet office, without first passing through the interme- 
diate stages. But common rules and precedents did not 
apply to him whose hereditary claims to national regard, 
as the living representative of that great minister who 
had humbled the house of Bourbon, disposed all men to 
consider him with predilection. Mr. Fox derived no 
such moral inheritance from his father, whose memory, 
far from being embalmed in the veneration of the Eng- 
lish people, laboured on the contrary under imputations 
of peculation the most generally diffused. There existed, 
therefore, no solid obstacle to Mr. Pitt’s speedy attain- 
ment even of the greatest ministerial situations, in the 
course of a very short time. And when we contemplate 
the range of his mind, the very limited fortune that he 
possessed, the coldness of his constitution, the dominion 
which he exercised over his passions, the expansion of 
his intellect, the splendour of his eloquence, and the 
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his exertions. 

I have been assured that, while going the circuit to 
which I have alluded, he was retained asa junior counsel 
in a cause with a small fee, by Mr. James Dutton, who 
became, a short time subsequent, member for the county 
of Gloucester. After this first acquaintance made with 
each other they met however no more, except in par- 
liament, till the beginning of the year 1784. At that 
time Mr. Pitt, who, though first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer, could not command a ma- 
jority in the house of commons, where he held his power 
by a most precarious tenure, was anxiously looking 
round for assistance and support. Mr. Dutton having 
requested an interview, then waited on him as first 
minister, and stated that he was disposed as well as 
desirous to support his majesty’s government ; but that, 
as it was highly probable or rather almost certain the 
conflict between the two parties must produce a speedy 
dissolution of parliament, if Mr. Pitt retained his office, 
and as it would be most inconvenient for him to stand a 
contested election for Gloucestershire, he therefore hoped 
to obtain the conditional promise of being recommended 
to his majesty for a peerage, in return for his interest 
and vote. T'o this proposition Mr. Pitt replied, that he 
should be happy to receive Mr, Dutton’s aid, and should 
always retain a becoming remembrance of his friendship 
or assistance—but that he did not desire and could not 
accept it under such a condition, to which he could in 
no degree accede, nor would come under any engage- 
ment of the proposed nature. 
laconic answer so analogous to his character, he dismissed 
Mr. Dutton—who wisely, however, trusting to his poli- 
tical gratitude, voted with him on every division during 
the critical period which followed. Nor did he miscal- 
culate his interests; for within four months afterwards, 
in May of the same year, he received his reward, being 
created a peer by the title of Lord Shireborne. 


SHERIDAN. 


Sheridan, on the other hand, notwithstanding the 
extent and variety of his endowments, which many per- 
sons may perhaps consider to have been even superior 
to those of Mr. Pitt himself, did not instantly take pos- 
session of the house in the same commanding manner. 
The reason was obvious. Though Sheridan manifested, 
from the first time that he presented himself to public 


he found many impediments, prejudices, and obstacles, 
to surmount in his progress. It is likewise to be re- 
marked, that Mr. Pitt, when he rose for the first time, 
spoke in reply. Sheridan, who, though he had pre- 
viously risen in the house, may be said to have com- 
menced his career by introducing three motions respecting 
“the interference of an armed force in suppressing the 
riots of June, 1780,” must naturally have arranged his 
ideas with more order and precision than it was possible 
to do in answer to a preceding speech. In fact, he won 
his way by superior talent, temper, wit, and argument, 
which enabled him to triumph over every difficulty. Mr. 
Pitt might be said to descend, as from an eminence, on 
the house. Sheridan laboured up hill, with slow but 
uniform pace, sustained altogether by his own prodigious 
abilities, and by Fox’s steady friendship. 
though a man of genius, could lend him no assistance. 
Old Sheridan was, on the contrary, in such contracted 
circumstances as to have been compelled, for his support, 
some years after the period of which I am ndw speaking, 
to give lectures, at a very low price, on dramatic elocu- 
tion or declamation, at a public room, in Gerrard street, 
Soho. Henderson, the celebrated actor, was, I believe, 
his coadjutor. 

No individual in my time, Burke himself not excepted, 
owed less to fortune, or was more indebted to nature for 
his vast reputation and success, than Sheridan. He did 





him—we may give him credit for having, almost as soon | 
as he came into parliament, foreseen, anticipated, and | 
confidently calculated on his soon reaching the object of | 


With that high spirit and | 


notice as a speaker, the greatest talents for debate, yet | 


His father, | 


not, however, succeed in the object of his speech, which | 
‘evidently meant to throw a severe though an indirect | to a still greater length. Juvenal, though he wrote 


immeasurable ambition or thirst of power which impelled | 


| 


censure on the sovereign, as well as on the administra- 
tion, for issting those orders which had rescued London 
from the last effects of violence and outrage, Lord 
North disdained either to demand or to accept indemnity 
for an act which he was conscious merited the highest 
commendation; and the house rejected by a large ma- 
jority the only one of Sheridan’s three motions that he 
ventured to submit to a division, It may indeed justly 
excite some astonishment, that any body of men should 
attempt to call into question the rectitude and propriety 
of a measure, only applied at the last extremity, in order 
to rescue the capital from inevitable conflagration, and 
public credit from total subversion. But never were the 
powers of government fallen into such debility as to- 
wards the close of the American war. Nor ever did 
Opposition venture to treat Pitt, or Addington, or Per- 
ceval, with the contumelious personality which Fox 
and Burke used towards Lord North, on a variety of 
occasions, 

March. That minister, though supported by a par- 
liament newly elected, and though he had carried the 
address to the throne at the commencement of the session, 
by sixty-nine votes, yet was by no means master of its 
deliberations. He retained, indeed, a majority which 
might be esteemed considerable ; but it was nevertheless 
fluctuating, precarious, and destitute of confidence in its 
leader. ‘The minority, on the contrary, who augmented 
every month in numbers and animation, considered the 
termination of the American war as the term of the ex- 
istence of the administration—and they already predicted, 
as well as anticipated with certainty, the ill success of 
Lord Cornwallis’s expedition against the southern pro- 
vinces. Notwithstanding, indeed, some faint gleams of 
hope and of success which appeared in the spring of 
1781, few, except the most sanguine, continued to expect 
the reduction of America to obedience by the British 
arms. Emboldened by the disastrous state of foreign 
affairs, and availing themselves of the unpopularity of 
the ministry, the Opposition attacked, in the severest 
terms, Lord North’s financial measures. ‘The loan which 
he had recently negotiated, having risen suddenly to a 
prodigious premium, became a subject of bitter invective, 
as profuse, improvident, and constituting a systematic 
engine of parliamentary corruption. And though the 
bargain which had been made was ultimately maintgined 
by a majority of more than fifty votes, yet the impédiscion 
produced by opposition, both in and out of the house, 
announced an approaching crisis, however it might still 
be suspended or protracted by a variety of events. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 


I cannot too often repeat, while dwelling on this period 
of our history, that no virtues of the sovereign, however 
eminent, and no ability of administration, however recog- 
nised, could stem the unpopularity of the American 
war. With the two exceptions of Johnson and of Gib- 
bon, the former of whom defended in print the measures 
of government in the beginning of the contest—and the 
latter, after drawing up the manifesto issued against 
Spain, 1779, voted, as a member of the house of com- 
mons, in support of Lord North, throughout the whole 
progress of hostilities ; all the ¢ minent or shining talents 
of the country, led on by Burke, were marshaled in sup- 
port of the colonies. The aid of poetry alone seemed 
wanting to complete the delusion, or at least the impres- 
sion. Just at this time the marriage of Lord Althorpe 
(the present Earl Spencer) with Miss Lavinia Bingham, 
took place—an event which I only mention incidentally, 
as it gave birth to one of the most beautiful lyric pro- 
ductions in the English language. Mr. Jones, better 
known afterwards as Sir William Jones, emulating at 
once the fame of Milton and of Gray, in « The Muse 
Recalled,” reminded us of some of the most touching 
passages of “ Lycidas,” and of “The Bard.” He, too, 


| lent his powerful assistance to the cause of rebellion. 
| Like Goldsmith—who ten years earlier erroneously as- 


sumed in his“ Deserted Village,” as the basis of his poem, 
that population and rural happiness were abandoning 
England—Jones carried his assumption in our disfavour 
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under Domitian, only asserts that female modesty and 
justice withdrew from earth to heaven, after the extinc- 


tion of Saturn’s reign: 


« Paulatim deinde ad superos astra recessit, 
: . ” 
Hac comite, atque due pariter fugere sorores. 


But Jones, after lamenting that “freedom and concord 
repudiate the sons of Albion, carries off all the virtues 
from this degenerate island: 


«“ Truth, justice, reason, valour, with them fly, 
y . . Sa 
To seek a purer soil, a more congenial sky. 


And to what country did they direct their flight? _Im- 
pelled by the prejudice which then prevailed, and borne 
on the wings of poetic fiction, as well as of party 
violence, he transports these virtues to the Chesapeake 
and the Delaware: 


« Beyond the vast Atlantic deep, 
A dome by viewless genii shall be rais’d, 
The walls of adamant, compact and steep, 
The portals with sky-tinctured geins emblaz’d. 
There on a lofty throne shall Virtwe stand: 
To her the youth of Delaware shall kneel ; 
And when her smiles rain plenty o’er the land, 
Bow, T'yrants, bow beneath the avenging steel !” 


Here, in a fine frenzy of inspiration, he seems to be- 
hold as in a vision, the modern Washington, and the 
congress met, after successfully throwing off all subjec- 
tion to Great Britain. George the Third is pretty clearly 
designated in the last line, apostrophising tyrants. It 
was not, however, civil liberty, but independence of the 
mother country—it was not freedom, but emancipation 
from the parent stock, that America emulated to attain by 
arms. She might have been admitted to participate in 
the blessings of our free constitution; but she must then 
have paid her pecuniary debts to British subjects, all 
which became liquidated in the crucible of insurrection. 
Burke, within ten years after the conclusion of the 
American war, found out his error, when he beheld the 
French revolution spring from the ashes of Hancock and 
Adams. He then endeavoured, as he said, “to trim the 
boat at the other end.” Mr. Fox never could discover 
any thing wrong, either in the one or in the other revo- 
lution. We have lived to behold the virtuous American 
government, within thirty years from the period of their 
emancipation, voluntarily become the accomplices and 
allies of the most sanguinary, flagitious, and obdurate 
tyrant who ever appeared among men. We have seen 
this virtuous people yoke themselves to his car, when he 
was setting out for Moscow, in opposition to the united 
struggles of all Europe for deliverance—thus endeavour- 
ing, as far as that power extended, to cement, by our 
destruction, his detestable empire. Madison, unlike 
Thrasibulus or Brutus, only aspired to uphold and per- 
petuate the dominion of his Corsican master. It will 
demand ages to wipe out the stain of such national tur- 
pitude from the American annals.* But, under Lord 
North’s administration, the insurgents beyond the At- 
lantic were generally seen through the most partial and 
favourable medium—while Philip the Second, in his 
attempt to extinguish all the rights of human nature 
among his subjects in the Netherlands, was hardly stig- 
matised with severer epithets than the opposition applied 
to the king of Great Britain. 

The consideration of East India affairs, which formed 
one of the most important objects of the session, en- 
grossed universal attention. As early as February, a 
select committee having been appointed, ostensibly for 
the exclusive purpose of reporting on tbe state and 
abuses of the supreme court of judicature in Bengal, 
General! Richard Smith was placed at their head as chair- 
man. His local knowledge of India seemed to qualify 
him in some measure for the situation, He had acquired 
a large fortune while in that part of the world, hut which 
he was supposed to have squandered since his return. 
Though destitute of the advantages of education, he did 
not by any means want parts; and he displayed some 
talent in addressing the house. But as the eommittee 
allowed themselves to beceme subservient to the pur- 
poses of party, and particularly to he made the instru- 
ment of personal enmities or resentments, they soon 
degenerated into an engine of private attack, and of in- 
dividual persecution. 





* Paper pellets of the brain.—Enp. S. C, 8, 
*) 





April. Intelligence of Hyder Ali’s invasion of the 


, Carnatic, followed by the defeat of the British forces 


| April, spread universal consternation. 


| weight, or yielding to external attack. 


under Fletcher and Baillie, which reached London in 
In order fully to 
appreciate the extent of that calamity, and its operation 
on the public mind, we must recollect the state of the 
British empire at the period under our review. The 
fabric seemed to be every where collapsing by its own 
In the western 
hemisphere, America might be considered as already 
lost. Many of the Windward and Leeward islands were 
reduced to the obedience of France, and the remainder, 
it was thought, must speedily fall. Jamaica itself ap- 
peared insecure. At home, the public funds experienced 


| a progressive depression, while Ireland, taking up arms, 


demanded freedom, sword in hand. Cadiz and Brest 
had been crowded with our captured merchantmen, to 
whom the English navy no longer afforded its accus- 
tomed protection. Under these circumstances, the eyes 
and hopes of all men were turned towards the East, as 
the only quarter from which we might expect relief. But 
there a combination of European and Asiatic enemies, 
aided by internal rebellion, and fomented by discord 
among the members of the supreme government, threat- 
ened the subversion of our power on the Ganges, no 
less than on the coast of Coromandel. Hastings, quitting 
Calcutta, had repaired to Benares, in order to arrest the 
progress of Cheyt Singh’s revolt. At Madras, the go- 
vernment. of Rumbold was become odious for rapacity, 


, and despicable from its incapacity or pusillanimity. Nor 
| must it be forgotten, that we then neither possessed the 
, Cape of Good Hope, nor Ceylon, nor Guzerat, nor the 

islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, nor Java, nor the 


, to our ally, the Nabob of Arcot. 
| empire we were at war. 


Even the Carnatic belonged not to us, but 
With the Mahratta 
The rich countries of Mysore 


Moluccas. 


;and of Bidnoor, occupying a central portion of the 
| peninsula, extending through several degrees of latitude 
| along the Malabar coast, and intersecting all communi- 
' cation by land between the two presidencies of Madras 


, and Bombay—these territories, so calculated to annoy 


us, were then subjected to a martial, enterprising, and 


‘active prince, animated by determined hostility to the 


English, assisted by French engineers, and himself 
habituated to the European system of tactics. His 
cavalry, bursting in through the defiles of the mountains 
of the Ghauts, overran the fertile plains of the Carnatic 
and of Tanjore, bearing down all. resistance. Madras 
itself, invested by the enemy, was scarcely preserved 
from falling into Hyder’s possession, and it must be ¢on- 
fessed that the British dominions in Hindostan shook to 
their foundation. 

May. Such was the impression produced by this un- 
expected event, which seemed imperatively to call for 
measures of energy, that it gave rise to the appointment 
of a secret committee in the house of commons, moved 
for by the first minister himself. The lord advocate of 
Scotiand, Mr. Dundas, being constituted their chairman, 
they were specially charged to enquire into the causes of 
the war existing in-the Carnatic. Notwithstanding the 
seVere animadversions leveled by the opposition on the 
majority of the names chosen, several of the members 
were men of equal ability and integrity, whose reports 
distinctly pointed out the origin and indicated the reme- 
dy for those abuses, or acts of maladministration, which 
had produced such complicated distress on the coast of 
Coromandel. Lord North, in the critical and perilous 
condition of the East India Company, unable to obtain 
from the proprietors, or from the court of directors, such 
advantageous pecuniary terms for the renewal of their 
charter as he thought the nation was authorised to de- 
mand, had recourse to his ordinary palliative, procrasti- 
nation. He renewed the charter for a very limited 
period, and by that measure eventually originated the 
memorable bill of Fox, towards the close of 1783, which 
produced such national convulsions, terminated by the 
complete destruction of the * coalition ministry.” 

June. ‘ Towards the middle of June, Fox, strenu- 
ously supported by Pitt, made an ineffectual effort for 
compelling the administration to abandon the further 
prosecution of the American war, and to conclude peace 
with the colonies. Neither the house nor the nation, 
though both were weary of the contest, could however 
be induced to relinquish it, while Lord Cornwallis seem- 
ed to be advancing with his army through the central 
provinces towards the Chesapeake. Fox’s motion was 





rejected by a majority of seventy-three. But the most 
interesting debate of the session, and in many points of 
view one of the most interesting discussions which | 
ever witnessed in the house of commons, took place on 
the motion for amending, or in fact virtually repealing, 
“the marriage act.” It stood altogether unconnected 
with ministers, or with party politics, though originated 
by Fox at a very advanced period of the year. The 
question seemed in itself to be not less philosophieal and 
moral than a measure of state, or an object of policy, 
Never did Fox appear to me in a more elevated light 
than on that occasion, while pleading the cause of his 
fellow-subjects at large, against the shackles and impedi- 
ments opposed, as he asserted, by aristocracy, family 
pride, and wealth, to the matrimonial union of two per- 
sons of dissimilar rank and condition. His father, Lord 
Holland, for whom he nourished the warmest filial aflec- 
tion, had manifested similar sentiments. General Bur- 
goyne, who supported the bill, and whose eloquence was 
usually tame, as well as destitute of entertainment, 
seemed to rise above himself, and to be inspired by the 
subject. On the other hand, Burke, with no less ability 
than Fox, and with equal powers of argument, appealed 
to many of the strongest passions of the human mind, 
while he opposed the measure brought forward by his 
friend They completely diverged, on this occasion, in 
opposite directions, each displaying uncommon ingenu- 
ty, enthusiasm, and profoundr easoning, in their respect- 
ive speeches. Lord North, as might be expected, inclined 
to oppose every innovation on the marriage aet; and 
there could have been little doubt, as far as the temper 
of the house manifested itself, that Fox’s bill would: have 
been rejected by a great majority, if the sense of the 
members present had been taken upon it. But no divi- 
sion was demanded; and Fox, abandoning it for the 
present, pledged himself, if ever he should come into 
power, to renew the motion from the treasury bench. 
This pledge he never, indeed, redeemed ; but if we re- 
flect for how short a time he continued in office, when 
secretary of state, im 1782, as well as in 1783, together 
with the multiplicity of matter which thea pressed upon 
him, we cannot wonder, though it is possible we may 
regret, his not having resumed the subject. 

July. Many circumstances contributed to sustain 
and to prolong the duration of Lord North’s administra- 
tion, notwithstanding the misfortunes and disgraces 
which continued annually to mark its progress. The 
mutiny in the Pennsylvania line, which for a moment 
seemed to menace the American congress with internal 
revolt, during the spring of 1781; Lord Cornwallis’s 
victory over Greene, at Guilford, followed by Lord Raw- 
don’s advantage gained over the same general at Cam- 
den, two places situate in North and South Carolina; 
lastly, the expectations formed from the advance of the 
British forees into the province of Virginia—all these 
events held the minds of men in suspense, till the pro- 
rogation of parliament in July allowed the minister to 
retire for some time from the scene of his political ex- 
ertion. 

The province of West Florida had nevertheless been 
conquered by Spain, while France reduced to its sub- 
jeetion the Island of Tobago, @ur only acquisition 
consisted in the seizure of the defenceless island of St. 
Eustatius, in the West Indies, belonging to the Dutch ; 
a capture which served to cover Rodney and Vaughan, 
the naval and military commanders in chief, with oblo- 
quy, on account of their severe treatment of the inha- 
bitants. Even on the element of the sea, every encounter 
which we had with the enemy, from its indecisive na- 
ture, rather tended to augment their courage, as well as 
to stimulate their enterprise. 

August. The severest naval action which took place: 
during the whole course ef the American war, was the 
battle fought at this time between Parker and Zoutman, 
who commanded the English and Dutch squadrons in 
the North Sea, off the Dogger Bank. But it bore no 
resemblance in its results to the glorious victory obtained 
in our time, by Duncan, at Camperdown; and: might 
more aptly be compared with the sanguinary, though 
indecisive conflicts for superiority, which distinguished 
Charles the Second’s reign, when the navies of Holland 
were led by Tromp and Ruyter, while those of England 
were conducted by James, Duke of York, by Prince 
Rupert, and by Montague, first Earl of Sandwich. On 
this occasion, the king, departing from the ordinary line 
of his conduct, embarked on the Thames, aceompanied 
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by the Prince of Wales, and des:ended the river to the 
Nore, where he visited Admiral Parker, on board his 
ship the “ Fortitude.” One of the defects attributed to 
his majesty’s natural character, but which, perhaps, 
principally resulted from his secluded education during 
his grandfather's life, and the retired habits which he 
then imbibed under Lord Bute’s tuition, was his sup- 
posed reluctance to become personally acquainted with 
the people over whom he reigned. His enemies de- 
scribed him as a prince averse to all communication with 
his subjects, except at a levee. Thus the “heroic 
epistle” exclaims— 


« Our sons some slave of greatness may behold, 
Cast in the genuine Asiatic mould, 
Who of three realms shall condescend to know 
No more than he can spy from Windsor’s brow.” 


Yet when the king, bursting for the first time since 
his accession to the throne through the restraints which 
he imposed on himself, went down to Portsmouth, in 
June, 1773, to inspect his fleet, with what severe raillery 
did the same poem endeavour to expose him to derision ? 


« There shall he see, as other folks have seen, 
That ships have anchors, and that seas are green ; 
Shall count the tackling trim, the streamers fine, 
With Bradshaw prattle, and with Sandwich dine ; 
And then row back, amidst the cannon’s roar, 
As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore.” 


But it would only argue folly to deny, that during the 
first twenty-three years of his reign, from 1761, when 
Lord Bute came into power, down to the end of 1783, 
when Fox brought forward the “East India bill,” 
George the Third was most unpopular. His subjects, 
however, made him ample-amends for so long withhold- 
ing from him the testimonies of their affection, by the 
general and unbounded attachment which they have 
since manifested towards him, down to the moment 
when he ceased to sway the sceptre. 

September. Admiral Darby, who continued to com- 
mand the channel flect, had successfully relieved Gibraltar, 
during the course of the spring, when reduced to great 
extremity. But in the autumn, our numerical inferiority 
compelled that commander to take refuge in Torbay ; 
while the combined French and Spanish fleets, for the 
third time since the beginning of the war, occupied the 
entrance of the British channel, and even meditated to 
attack us, as we lay at anchor on our own coast. So 
low was the naval power of England reduced, towards 
the conclusion of Lord North’s administration, amidst 
the exhausture and calamities occasioned by the Ameri- 
can war! But, towards America itself, all eyes were 
anxiously turned, where, it became evident, affairs ra- 
pidly tended to some great and decisive crisis. Lord 
Cornwallis having advanced into the province of Virginia 
in June, finally established himself at Yorktown in 
August. No position could have been more judiciously 
chosen; and it might unquestionably have been main- 
tained under every disadvantage, against the united force 
of America and of France, if a chain of fortuitous acci- 
dents, rather than a series of able or well combined mea- 
sures, had not led to the unavoidable catastrophe which 
terminated the war. De Grasse, who commanded the 





French fleet, was not less favoured by fortune, in find- 
ing the mouth of the Chesapeake unoccupied, on his 
arrival there from the West Indies, than he derived aid 
from the delays that prevented the English squadron 
under Graves from anticipating his seizure of that im- 
portant station. Graves and Clinton, both, successively 
failed, only by the short interruption of a few days; the 
first, in occupying the Chesapeake with a naval force; 
the last, in arriving with an army before Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s surrender, and thereby rescuing him from the necés- 
sity of capitulating to Washington. In this desperate 
situation, precluded from all possibility of relief, Lord 
Cornwallis laid down his arms; and the American rebel- 
lion, after a contest of more than six years, finally became 
a revolution. 


October. Itis at this point of time, that we must | 
place the highest elevation to which Louis the Sixteenth 
attained during his reign: an elevation only to be paral- 
leled in the French annals, by recurring to the brilliant 
eras of Louis the Fourteenth. For his grandfather, 
Louis the Fifteenth, never stood on such an eminence 
in the eyes of Europe; not even in the year 1748, pre- 

3 








vious to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, though his troops, 
conducted by Marshal Saxe, after defeating the allies 
in various actions, had then overrun the Austrian Low 
Countries, and nearly reduced Brabant. In October, 
1781, the King of France beheld America finally dis- 
severed from Great Britain, by the union of his armies 
with those of the insurgents; while he received, at the 
same period, Lord Cornwallis’s sword, surrendered to 
La Fayette. His forces were occupied in pursuing their 
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career of victory throughout the West indies, and in the | 


East: Suffrein, in his repeated naval engagements with 


| 


Sir Edward Hughes, not only maintained the honour | 
of his sovereign’s flag, but had nearly succeeded more | 


than oncé in obtaining a decided superiority over our 
squadron on the coast of Coromandel. The Spanish 


branch of the house of Bourbon, acting in subservience | 
to the views of the court of Versailles, after subjecting | 


Minorca and West Florida, heid Gibraltar beseiged by 


sea and land ; the reduction of which fortress, calculated | 


to render for ever illustrious the reign of Charles the 
Third, was anticipated with sanguine impatience by the 
two crowns, Our commerce had not suffered leas by the 
depredations than our colonies had been diminished by 
the arms of France. Holland, ranging under the same 
standard, made common cause with Louis against her 
ancient ally. It only remained for them to crush the 
channel fleet of England, in order to dictate the terms 
of peace ; and so nearly did Guichen and Cordova, who 
commanded the combined navies of France and Spain, 
appear to be achieving that last object, as to impress us 
with the utmost apprehension of its completion. Who, 
when contemplating such a scene, could have imagined 
that this descendant of so many kings, that had reigned 
for eight hundred years over the French, would perish 
on a scaffold, in his own capital, scarcely more than 
eleven years afterwards, the victim of his inert pusilla- 
nimity, or tame inaction, in not firmly resisting the first 
ebullitions of popular innovation ! 

As if to secure and perpetuate the Bourbon line, the 
Queen of France, who had been married more than ten 
years without giving a male heir to the crown, at length 
brought into the world a son. Catherine of Medicis, 
like Marie Antoinette of Austria, had remained childless 


| 
i 


for nearly the same period of time, before she produced | 


a successor. The young dauphin’s baptism was per- 


formed in this very month, with extreme magnificence, | 


at Versailles. 


Happily for himself, he expired early in | 


in June, 1789; only a few weeks before the fatal revo-— 


lution, which tvok place in July of that year, swept away 
the monarchy, to place Robespierre and Bonaparte suc- 
cessively on the throne of Henry the Fourth. The 
dauphin was in his ninth year, when he finished his 
short career. 
had access to know the fact, that at the age of seven 
years, when the charge of his person, according to the 


I have been assured by individuals who | 


established usage of the old French court, was surren- | 


dered up by the governess, and he was then put under 
the care of men, the dauphin being stripped in the pre- 
sence of professional persons, and having undergone an 
examination, was pronounced to be without defect in his 
bodily formation. But being made soon afterwards to 


} 
| 


sit with his feet in a wooden machine calculated to turn | 
them out, the spinal marrow became speedily affected by | 
it. Whether this assertion be accurate or not, it is cer- | 


tain that the vertebre of the back bone growing crooked, 
he fell into a state of languor, accompanied by debility. 
I have seen him more than once while in this condition, 
during the summer preceding his decease, taking the air 
in a carriage, in the gardens of St. Cloud. His ema- 
ciated appearance awakened concern; but he was said 
not to want intelligence, and the queen his nother mani- 
fested the warmest affection for him while living, as well 
as deep sorrow for his loss. The Duke of Normandy, 
his younger brother, born under a still more inauspicious 
planet, succceded to his title, and became, after his 
father’s execution, the unfortunate Louis the Seven- 
teenth. = 

November. During the whole month of November, 


the concurring accounts which were transmitted to go- | 
vernment, enumerating Lord Cornwallis’s embarrass- | 


ments, and the positions taken by the enemy, augmented 
the anxiety of the cabinet. Lord George Germain in 
particular, conscious that on the prosperous or adverse 
termination of that expedition must hinge the fate of 
the American contest, his own stay in oflice, as well as 
probably the duration of the ministry itself, felt, and 











on the subject. The meeting of parliament meanwhile 
stood fixed for the 27th of November. On Sunday, the 
25th, about noon, official intelligence of the surrender of 
the British forces at Yorktown arrived from Falmouth, 
at Lord George Germain’s house in Pall-Mall. Lord 
Walsingham, who, previous to his father Sir William 
de Grey’s elevation to the peerage, had been under 
secretary of state in that department, and who was 
selected to second the address in the house of peers, on 
the subsequent Tuesday, happened to be there when the 
messenger brought the news. Without communicating 
it to any other person, Lord George, for the purpose of 
despatch, immediately got with him into a hackney 
coach, and drove to Lord Stormont’s residence in Port- 
land place. Having imparted to him the disastrous 
information, and taken him into the carriage, they in- 
stantly proceeded to the chancellor’s house, in Great 
Russel street, Bloomsbury, whom they found at home: 
when, after a short consultation, they determined to lay 
it, themselves in person, before Lord North. He had 
not received any intimation of the event when they 
arrived at his door, in Downing street, between one and 
two o’clock. The first minister’s firmness, and even his 
presence of mind, gave way for a short time under this 
awful disaster. I asked Lord George afterwards, how 
he took the communication, when made to him? « As 
he would have taken a ball in his breast,” replied Lord 
George. “ For ke opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, 
as he paced up and down the apartment during a few 
minutes, ‘Oh, God! it is all over!” Words which he 
repeated many times, under emotions of the deepest con- 
sternation and distress. 

When the first agitation of their minds had subsided, 
the four ministers discussed the question, whether or not 
it might be expedient to prorogue parliament for a few 
days: but, as scarcely an interval of forty-eight hours 
remained, before the appointed time of assembling, and 
as many members of both houses were already either 
arrived in London, or on the road, that proposition was 
abandoned. It became, however, indispensable to alter, 
and almost to model anew, the king’s speech, which had 
been already drawn up, and completely prepared for 
delivery from the throne, This alteration was therefore 
made without delay ; and,at the same time, Lord George 
Germain, as secretary for the American department, sent 
off a despatch to his majesty, who was then at Kew, 
acquainting him with the melancholy termination of 
Lord Cormwallis’s expedition. Some hours having 
elapsed before these different but necessary acts of 
business could take place, the ministers separated, and 
Lord George Germain repaired to his office ingWhite- 
hall. There he found a confirmation of the intelligence, 
which had arrived about two hours after the first com- 
munication; having been transmitted from Dover, to 
which place it was forwarded from Calais, with the 
French account of the same event. 

I dined on that day at Lord George’s; and though the 
information, which had reached London in the course of 
the morning, from two different quarters, was of a nature 
not to admit of long concealment, yet it had not been 
communicated either to me, or to any individual of the 
company, (as it might naturally have been, through the 
channel of common report,) when I got to Pall-Mall, 
between five and six o'clock. Lord Walsingham, who 
likewise dined there, was the only person present, except 
Lord George, acquainted with the fact. The party, nine 
in number, sat down to table. I thought the master of 
the house appeared serious, though he manifested no 
discomposure. Before the dinner was finished, one of 
his servants delivered him a letter, brought back by the 
messenger who had been despatched by the king. Lord 
George opened and perused it, then looking at Lord 
Walsingham, to whom he exclusively directed his observ- 
ation, “ The king writes,” said he, “ just as he always 
does, except that I observe he has omitted to mark the 
hour and the minute of his writing, with his usual pre- 
cision.’ This remark, though calculated to awaken 
some interest, excited no comment; and while the ladies, 
Lord George’s three daughters, remained in the room, 
we repressed our curiosity. But they had no sooner 
withdrawn, than Lord George having acquainted us, 
that from Paris information had just arrived of the old 
Count de Maurepas, first minister, lying at the point of 
death; “It would grieve me,” said I, “to finish my 
career, however far advanced in years, were I first 
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minister of France, before I had witnessed the termina- 
tion of this great contest between England and Amevica.” 
“ He has survived to see that event,” replied Lord George, 
with some agitation. Utterly unsuspicious of the fate 
which had happened beyond the Atlantic, I conceived 
him to allude to the indecisive naval action fought at 
the mouth of the Chesapeake, early in the preceding 
month of September, between Admiral Graves and Count 
de Grasse, which engagement in its results might prove 
most injurious to Lord Cornwallis. Under this impres- 
sion, “My meaning,” said I, “is, that if I were the 
Count de Maurepas, I should wish to live long enough 
to behold the final issue of the war in Virginia.” “ He 
has survived to witness it completely,” answered Lord 
George: “The army has surrendered, and you may 
peruse the particulars of the capitulation in that paper ;” 
taking at the same time one from his pocket which he 
delivered into my hand, not without visible emotion. 
By his permission I read it aloud, while the company 
listened in profound silence. We then discussed its 
contents, as affecting the ministry, the country, and the 
war. It must be confessed that they were calculated to 
diffuse a gloom over the most convivial society, and that 
they opened a wide field for political speculation. 

After perusing the account of Lord Cornwallis’s sur- 
render at Yorktown, it was impossible for all present 
not to feel a lively curiosity to know how the king had 
received the intelligence; as well as how he had ex- 
pressed himself in his note to Lord George Germain, on 
the first communication of so painful an event. He grati- 
fied our wish by reading it to us, observing at the same 
time that it did the highest honour to his majesty’s forti- 
tude, firmness, and consistency of character. ‘The words 
made an impression on my memory which the lapse of more 
than thirty years has not erased ; and I shall here com- 
memorate its tenour,as serving to show how that prince 
felt and wrote, under one of the most afflicting as well 
as humiliating occurrences of his reign. The billet ran 
nearly to this effect: “I have received, with sentiments 
of the deepest concern, the communication which Lord 
George Germain has made me of the unfortunate result 
of the operations in Virginia. I particularly lament it, 
on account of the consequences connected with it, and 
the difficulties which it may produce in carrying on the 
public business, or in repairing such a misfortune. But 
I trust that neither Lord George Germain, nor any 
member of the cabinet, will suppose that it makes the 
smallest alteration in those principles of my conduct 
which have directed me in past time, and which will 
always continue to animate me under every event in 
the prosecution of the present contest.” Not a senti- 
ment of despondency or of despair was to be found in 
the letter; the very handwriting of which indicated 
composure of mind. Whatever opinion we may enter- 
tain relative to the practicability of reducing America to 
obedience by force of arms at the end of 1781, we must 
admit that no sovereign could manifest more calmness, 
dignity, or self-command, than George the Third dis- 
played in this reply. 

Severely as the general effect of the blow received in 
Virginia was felt throughout the nation, yet no imme- 
diate symptoms of ministerial dissolution, or even of 
parliamentary defection, became visible in either house. 
All the animated invectives of Fox, aided by the con- 
tumelious irony of Burke, and sustained by the dignified 
denunciations of Pitt, enlisted on the same side, made 
little apparent impression on their hearers, who seemed 
stupified by the disastrous intelligence. Yet never, pro- 
bably, at any period of our history, was more indignant 
language used by the opposition, or supported by admi- 
nistration. In the ardour of his feelings at the recent 
calamity which had taken place beyond the Atlantic, 
Fox not only accused ministers of being virtually in the 
pay of France, but menaced them with the vengeance 
of an undone people, who would speedily compel them 
to expiate their crimes on the public seaffold. Burke, 
with inconceivable warmth of colouring, depictured the 
folly and impracticability of taxing America by force, or 
as he described it, “shearing the wolf.” The metaphor 
was wonderfully appropriate, and scarcely admitted of 
denial. Pitt leveled his obsewations principally against 
the cabinet, whom he represented as destitute of princi- 
ple, wisdom, or union of design. All three were sus- 
tained, and I had almost said outdone, by Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, who, in terms of gloomy despondency, seemed to 
regard the situation of the country as scarcely admitting 
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of a remedy under such a parliament, such ministers, 
and such a sovereign. Lord North, in this moment of 
general depression, found resources in himself. He 
scornfully repelled the insinuations of Fox, as deserving 
only contempt,—justified the principle of the war, which 
did not originate in a despotic wish to tyrannise America, 
but from the desire of maintaining the constitutional 
authority of parliament over the colonies,—deplored, in 
common with the opposition, the misfortunes which had 
marked the progress of the contest,—defied the threats 


| of punishment,—and finally abjured the house not to 


aggravate the present calamity by dejection or despair, 


| but, by united exertion, to secure our national extrica- 


lion. 
The efforts of the first minister were not unsuccessful, 
and the address to the crown which indirectly avowed 


| the prosecution of the war beyond the Atlantic as ne- 


cessary, was carried by a majority of eighty-nine. Though 
the continuance of offensive hostilities in America was 
unequivocally renounced by Lord North, and virtually 
or silently acquiesced in by Lord George Germain in the 
course of debate, yet so far did ministers seem from pro- 
fessing a readiness to acknowledge the independence of 
the thirteen colonies, that they warmly maintained the 


| wisdom and the necessity of still prosecuting a defensive 


war in that portion of the glove. In the house of peers, 
a still greater proportionate majority supported adminis- 
tration. When Fox, presuming on the operation of the 


| recent misfortune in the Chesapeake, soon afterwards 


attempted to stop the progress of the supplies, the oppo- 


| sition experienced a second defeat, only seventy-seven 


; hundred and seventy-two. 


| 


persons voting with them, while Lord North had one 
Tt seemed by no means clear 
during the first fortnight after parliament met, whether 
any official change whatever would take place, or, even 
if an alteration should be made in the cabinet, to what 
extent it would be carried. The national! forces, exhausted 
by so long a contest, and now opposed in every quarter 
by a vast confederacy, were indeed evidently unequal! to 
continue the effort for subjecting America, and it there- 
fore became obvious that new measures must speedily 
supersede those which had been prosecuted during so 
many years. But the same first minister might remain 
in power under a total or a partial change of system, and 
in that case all the labours of the minority would be 
frustrated in the moment of their expected completion. 
The king’s firmness was well understood by all parties. 
Lord North showed hitherto no disposition to resign, 
and parliament had given no indicafions of having with- 
drawn their confidence from the administration, Such 
appeared to be the aspect of public affairs in the first 
week of December. 


AMERICAN WAR, 


December. Though Fox and Pitt seemed at this 
time to act in perfect political union, yet no man who 
attentively considered the different spirit which animated 
their speeches whenever the sovereign became indirectly 
the subject of their animadversion, could fail to remark 
their widely dissimilar line of conduct. Fox, whether 


| he was impelled by his consciousness that the king’s 


moral repugnance to many parts of his private character 
and to the irregularities of his life imposed insurmount- 
able obstacles to his ever attaining the royal favour, or 


| whether, having already offended in his political capacity 


| beyond the hope of pardon, he relied solely on his own 


talents, aided by party, to force his way into the cabinet 


| and to maintain himself in that situation—whichever of 
| these motives principally actuated bim, it is indisputable 
| that in all his allusions to the king, although he might 


affect to shelter himself under the forms of parliamentary 
lenguage, yet Fox always chose to consider him ss ani- 
mated by passions and sentiments unbecoming his station, 


/as well as incompatible with the benignity which con- 


stitutes the most enviable attribute of royalty. Fox de- 
signated or characterised him in fact as under the 
dominion of resentment, unfeeling, implacable, and only 
satiated by the continuance of war against his former 
subjects. In a word, more as a tyrant and an oppressor 
than as the head of a free country, the guardian of a 
limited constitution, 

On the first day of the session, when an address to 
the crown was proposed, * Those,” said Fox, “ who are 
ignorant of the character of the prince whose speech 
we have just heard, might be induced to consider him as 
an unfeeling despot, exulting in the horrid sacrifice of 


the liberty and the lives of his people. The speech 
itself, divested of the disguise of royal forms, can only 
mean, ‘Our losses in America have been most calamitous, 
The blood of my subjects has flowed in copious streams 
throughout every part of that continent. The treasures 
of Great Britain have been wantonly lavished, while the 
load of taxes imposed on an overburthened country is 
become intolerable. Yet will I continue to tax you to 
the last shilling. When, by Lord Cornwallis’s surren- 
der, all hopes of victory are for ever extinct, and afurther 
continuance of hostilities can only accelerate the ruin of 
the British empire, I prohibit you from thinking of peace, 
My rage for conquest is unquenched, and my revenge 
unsated ; nor can any thing except the total subjugation 
of my revolted American subjects allay my animosity.’” 
When we consider the severity and acrimony of these 
personal imputations, we cannot wonder that they ex- 
cited corresponding sensations of resentment in the royal 
bosom. What accusations more wounding could we 
frame, what motives of action more atrocious could we 
suppose, and what language more abhorrent to our feel- 
ings could we have attributed to that monster whose 
crimes so long desolated France and Europe, than are 
here supposed to animate George the Third! It must 
be admitted, even by his greatest admirers, that Fox, 
however eminent were his talents, yet, by the want of 
moderation, sentenced himself during his whole life to 
perpetual exclusion from office, verifying in his own 
person Juvenal’s remark upon the injuries attendant on 
eloquence, when he says, 


“ Torrens dicendi copia multis, 
Et sua mortifera est facundia.” 


Pitt, on the contrary, even when he appeared to be 
most animated by sentiments of indignation against the 
measures or the ministers, yet repressed any intemperate 
expressions, and spared the sovereign. He pronounced, 
indeed, in the most unqualified terms, his abhorrence of 
the further prosecution of the American war, and on 
one occasion I recollect his solemnly invoking the Divine 
vengeance on the heads of the administration who had 
reduced the empire to such a state of ruin and degrada- 
tion. But with consummate ability he separated the 
king from his weak or evil counsellors, admitted the 
purity of intention by which he was ever impelled, pro- 
fessed his ardent attachment to the person as well as to 
the family of the reigning monarch, and declared that it 
would be best manifested by exposing the delusion that 
had been practised on him. The lord advocate of Scot- 
land, whose distinguishing political tact and keen dis- 
cernment, in all matters where his own interest or 
ambition were concerned, enabled him te descry a minis- 
ter in embryo, appears early to have been impressed 
with a conviction of this characteristic differenee between 
the two opposition leaders. While he continued strenu- 
ously to support an administration, the certain approach- 
ing fall of which he nevertheless probably anticipated, 
he lavished the warmest encomiums from the treasury 
bench on the hereditary talents, the brilliant oratory, and 
early indications of genius in Pitt, under whose protec- 
tion, aided by his pwn parliamentary powers, he speedily 
contrived, after Lord North’s resignation, to reappear on 
the ministerial theatre. 

Notwithstanding the ostensible degree of harmony 
and concert which seemed to animate ministers in the 
house of commons during the first days of the session, 
yet before the middle of December it began to be appa- 
rent that some vital disunion of sentiment existed among 
the members of administration. Lord North, in fact, 
might continue, as many persons imagined, first minister, 
after the avowal of American independence: buat Lord 
George Germain could not hy any possibility remain in 
office a single day after such a recognition. At this 
breach the opposition poured in and were aided by some 
of the adherents of government, who conceived that, by 
separating the two ministers and dismissing the latter, 
Lord North could yet be preserved at the head of his 
majesty’s councils, Sir James Lowther having intro- 
duced a motion tending to declare that «All further 
attempts to reduce the Americans to obedience by force 
would be ineffectual,” after a long and very animated 
debate the order of the day could only be carried by a 
majority of forty-one in*a crowded house where four 
hundred members were present. Nor was the paucity 
of numbers the only apparent symptom of a ministerial 





crisis. Rigby and Dundas, acting on this occasion in 
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concert, called on Lord North to state in his place the 
difference of opinion which was presumed to exist in 
the cabinet. Both of them at the same time avowed 
and admitted that no further hope could be entertained 
of subjecting America by arms. The first lord of the 
treasury, while he admitted the war with the colonies to 
constitute the heaviest calamity of his life, and expressed 
his warmest wishes for the attainment of peace, neither 
owned nor denied the charge brought forward by the 
lord advocate of Scotland and Rigby, though he attempt- 
ed to evade it under some loose and general declamations. 
Wearied at length, and attacked no less by his friends 
than by his opponents, he adopted the singular expedient 
of quitting the treasury bench and withdrawing to one 
of the seats behind it, leaving Lord George Germain 
alone exposed to the attacks of the opposition. This 
scene, which spoke with mute eloquence, and from its 
peculiarity attracted all eyes, left no room to doubt of the 
dissimilarity of opinion among ministers on the great 
question respecting America. 

Frum that evening, on which I accompanied him home 
when he quitted the house of commons, Lord George 
with reason considered his official capacity as virtually 
terminated, though he continued to exercise its functions 
till a successor should be appointed to the department. 
The two houses having shortly afterwards adjourned 
for the Christmas recess, he then came to a full explana- 
tion with Lord North. At that interview, after profess- 
ing his readiness to remain in his situation as long as it 
could be beneficial to his majesty’s service, while the 
independence of America was not formally recognised, 
he at the same time earnestly besought Lord North to 
consider no object except the preservation of the minis- 
try and the interests of their common master. For that 
purpose he advised the first minister to strengthen him- 
self by a negotiation with some of his political enemies, 
and not to allow any personal considerations towards 
him (Lord George) to delay or to impede for an instant 
the arrangements judged to be proper for the general 
security. Adding, that he had no personal stipulatiuns 
to make nor favours to ask, and that he would go down 
immediately to his seat at Drayton in Northamptonshire 
for two or three weeks, in order to allow time to select a 
successor for his post, after which. he would return and 
deliver up the seal of his office on the shortest notice 
into his majesty’s hands. As the best proof of his sin- 
cerity in these opinions he left London a very few days 
subsequent to the above conversation. 

January, 1782. It might naturally be supposed that 
Lord North could not have hesitated under such circum- 
stances to accept Lord George’s resignation, and that he 
could as little delay to effect, or at least to attempt, the 
completion of the objects recommended to him. Neces- 
sity strongly urged them, and the respite which the 
Christmas recess allowed for private negotiation afforded 
him time for making every requisite stipulation. Never- 
theless, Lord North, though he did not either oppose or 
refuse, by no means however positively accepted, even 
the resignation of the American secretary. And when 
Lord George returned to London from Northamptonshire, 
towards the middle of the ensuing month, to his no 
small astonishment he found his office still undisposed 
of, and his successor not more fixed than before he quit- 
ted the capital. He therefore waited patiently till the 
progress of events should propel the indecision or termi- 
nate the procrastination of the first lord of the treasury. 

Perhaps no part of Lord North’s administration, and 
no feature of his conduct as first minister, during the 
twelve years that he continued in office, seems more ex- 
traordinary, it might be even said inexplicable, than this 
loss of time at so critical a juncture. Every thing dic- 
tated decision. He well knew the opposition to be princi- 
pally composed of two parties, called after the names of 
their respective leaders, Lords Rockingham and Shel- 
burne; which bodies of men, though they agreed in en- 
deavouring to dispossess him of power, agreed in no other 
speculative or practical principle of policy. Scarcely 
could they even be withheld from mutual animosity by 
the near prospect of the prize in view. If, therefore, the 
point of American independence was once conceded by 
ministers, there seemed to be no obvious impediment 

that could withhold Lord Shelburne from accepting a 
situation under government. It was even well known, 
that he entertained and avowed very strong doubts on 
the propriety or wisdom of making such a concession to 
the colonies under any possible circumstances ; doubts 


which were re-echoed by his adherents in the house of | 


commons. He could not therefore, it was presumed, be 
altogether unacceptable to the king. He was, besides, a 
man of great abilities, the professed disciple of the late 
Earl of Chatham, and possessed considerable parliament- 
ary interest. Lord North held in his hand various means 
of conciliating and acquiring his support. 


Besides the | 


post of secretary of state, and a higher rank in the Eng- | 


lish peerage, to both which he might aspire, four Garters 
were then lying on the king’s table unbestowed ; one of 
which Lord Shelburne actually seized on as his share of 


the plunder, when he came into the ministry, within | 


three months from the time of which I speak. All these 
circumstances seemed therefore to point out that quarter 
as the obvious point of application. 

I have had many opportunities of discussing this ques- 
tion with those who were well informed in the secret 


springs and history of Lord North’s administration. But | 


they differed in their solution of the difficulty. It has 
been confidently asserted, that the king objected to dis- 
posing of one of the vacant Gariers in favour of Lord 
Shelburne, and absolutely refused to consent to it, when 


the proposition was made to his majesty by the minister. | 


Sanguine hopes were entertained at St. James’s, that 


even though all further attempts to subjugate America | 


should be abandoned, yet that the same administration 


might still continue to conduct the national affairs. Nor | 


was it at all clear that such expectations were chimerical. 
The session of 1779 had sufficiently proved that, even 
after being left in a minority on more than one great 
public question, a minister who wished to remain in 
office possessed the means of doing it almostin defiance 
of the house of commons. If America was admitted to 
be independent, and that great impediment once removed, 
peace would probably follow at no long interval, and 
however unfortunate he had been in carrying on the 
war, Lord North might still conclude an honourable pa- 
cification. 


In the house of peers he possessed a decided | 


majority, and in the lower house of parliament, when | 
once government became emancipated from the A meri- | 


can war, it was with reason conceived that the opposi- 
tion would again diminish in energy as well as ia num- 


bers. These reasons, however destitute of solidity they | 
eventually proved, may perhaps satisfactorily account for | 


Lord North’s seeming supineness in not endeavouring 
at so critical a moment to divide his opponents, or to 
augment his own strength. 

Jan. 21. When parliament met again for the de- 


spatch of business, Lord George Germain therefore at- | 


tended in his place in the house of commons; but the 
tide of opposition which had been so long principally 


directed against him, as the American secretary, took at | 


first another direction. 
tacked by Fox, for his asserted mismanagement of the 
admiralty department; and the first minister, unable to 
shelter him from investigation, consented to institute an 
enquiry. Among the most strenuous defenders of the 


Lord Sandwich was in turn at- | 


first lord of the admiralty on this occasion, was Lord | 
Mulgrave, a nobleman who occupied himself a place at | 


that board. 
the north pole had given him some naval celebrity, and 
as he was formed on rather a heavy collosal scale, the 
opposition, to distinguish him from his younger brother, 


: ne aaa 
His early expedition of discovery towards | 


the honourable Charles Phipps, who enjoyed likewise a | 


seat in the house, denominated him “ ursa major.” They | 
likewise gave him the name of « Alphesibeus,” I suppose | 
from some fancied analogy between him and the awk. | 
ward imitator of the dancing satyrs, commemorated by | 


Virgil, in the fifth Eclogue of his Bucolics. Lord Mul- 
grave was distinguished by a singularity of physical con- 
formation, possessing two distinct voices, the one strong 
and hoarse, the other weak and querulous, of both which 
he occasionally availed himself. So extraordinary a cir- | 
cumstance probably gave rise to a story of his having 
fallen into a ditch in a dark night, and calling for aid in | 
his shrill voice. A countryman, coming up} was about 
to have assisted him, but Lord Mulgrave addressing him | 
in a hoarse tone, the peasant immediately exclaimed, | 
“ Oh, if there are two of you in the ditch, you may help | 
each other out of it.” In debate, if not animated, he was 
able and pertinacious.. Like Dundas, he contrived, after | 
Lord North’s administration went to pieces, to attach | 
himself to Pitt, who in 1784 made him joint paymaster | 
of the forces, and six years later raised him to the British | 
peerage. 

Towards the last days of January, after long fluctua- 








tion, Lord North at length communicated to Lord George 
his majesty’s determination to consent to his resignation 
so repeatedly offered, and the resolution taken to supply 
his loss by Mr. Welbore Ellis. It seemed difficult to 
have made a selection, in consequence of which less 
strength would be acquired on the side of the adminis- 
tration, Mr. Ellis’s talents being already engaged in fa- 
vour of government by a very lucrative place, that of 
treasurer of the navy. His abilities, however eminent and 
solid, aided by his long experience of parliamentary bu- 
siness, were nevertheless altogether unequal to contend- 
ing in stormy times with the vast energies then collected 
on the opposition benches. He was besides far advanced 
in years, and though his faculties might have preserved 
all their vigour or freshness, he wanted the requisite fire 
and animation. His appointment gave satisfaction only 
to the enemies of the minister, who exulted in a choice 
that proved the paucity, or rather nullity, of the sources 
from which he now attempted to derive support. 


LORD FALMOUTH. 


Just at this period, died Lord Falmouth, at an ad- 
vanced age, a nobleman, neither distinguished by his 
talents or his virtues, but whose name, Boscawen, is con- 
nected with naval recollections of the most gratifying 
kind. Lord Falmouth commanded the yeomen of the 
guard at the time of his death, but my sole motive for 
mentioning his decease, is in order to commemorate an 
anecdote respecting him. I have been assured, that 
towards the conclusion of George the Second’s reign, 
when Mr. Pitt, afterwards created Earl of Chatham, 
occupied a principal place in the cabinet, Lord Falmouth 
having waited on him at his levee, stated his wish to be 
recommended to his majesty for the first vacant Garter. 
The secretary of state expressing a degree of reluctance 
to lay the request before the king, and manifesting some 
disapprobation of the demand itself; «« You will be pleased 
sir, to remember,” said Lord Falmouth, “ that I bring in 
five votes, who go with ministry in the house of com- 
mons, and if my application is disregarded, you must 
take the consequences.” “ Your lordship threatens me,” 
replied the minister with warmth; “you may therefore 
be assured, that so long as I hold a place in the councils 
of the crown, you shall never receive the order of the 
Garter.” ‘Then turning round, he exclaimed, addressing 
himself to those near him, 


“ Optat Ephippia bos piger.” 


Lord Falmouth comprehending nothing of the mean- 
ing of these words, but conceiving that the monosyllable 
bos must allude to his name, requested to be inforthed 
what the minister meant by so calling him. “ The ob- 
servation,” replied Mr. Pitt, « is not mine, but Horace's.” 
As little familiar with the name of the Roman poet, as 
he was acquainted with his writings, Lord Falmouth, 
apprehending that Horace Walpole had said something 
severe or disrespectful concerning him, under that second 
mistake, “if Horace Walpole,” said he, “ has taken any 
liberties with my name, I shall know how to resent it. His 
brother, Sir Robert, when he was alive and first minister, 
never presumed so to treat me.” Having thus expressed 
himself, he quitted Mr. Pitt, leaving the audience in 
astonishment at the effect of his double misapprehen- 


sion. 
LORD GEORGE GERMAIN. 


February. Early in the month of February, Lord 
George Germain, having resigned the seal of his office 
into the king’s hand, received, in recompense of his ser- 
vices, the honour of the peerage. The particulars at- 
tending that elevation, which became immediately after- 
wards a subject of discussion in the house of lords, I 
received on the same day when they took place from 
Lord George’s own mouth, and they are too curious, as 
well as characteristic, to be omitted in these memoirs. 
The separation between the sovereign and the secretary 
was by no means unaccompanied with emotion on both 
sides, which became properly augmented by the dark 
cloud overhanging the throne, together with the painful 
circumstances that produced the necessity for Lord 
George’s resignation. The king, who could not shut his 
eyes to these facts, doubtless foresaw the possibility, if 
not probability, of greater changes in the administration 
as imminent, of which the removal of the American 
secretary was only the forerunner and the presage. 
After regretting the unfortunate events that ha? dictated 
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the measure, and thanking Lord George for his services, | 


his majesty added, “Is there any thing that I can do to 
express ny sense of them, which would be agreeable to 


you?” « Sir,” answered he, “if your majesty is pleased 
to raise me to the dignity of the peerage, it will form at 
once the best reward to which I can aspire, and the best 
proof of your approbation of my past exertions in your | 
affairs.” “ By all means,” said the king, “I think it 
very proper, and shall do it with pleasure.” “ Then, sir,” 
rejoined Lord George, “if you agree to my first request, 
I hope you will not think it unbecoming or unreasonable 


in me to ask another favour. It is to create me a 
viscount, as, should I be only raised to the dignity of a 
baron, my own secretary, my lawyer, and my father’s 
page, will all take rank of me.” The king expressing 
a wish to know the names of the persons to whom he 
alluded, “ The first,” replied Lord George, “ is Lord Wal- 
singham, who, as your majesty knows, was for a long 
time under secretary of state in my office, when Mr. de 


Grey. The second is Lord Longhborough, who has 
been always my legal adviser. Lord Amherst is the 
third, who, when page to my father, the late Duke of 
Dorset, has often sat on the braces of the state coach 
that conveyed him as lord-lieutenant of Ireland to the 
parliament house at Dublin.” The king smiled, adding, 


‘*What you say is very reasonable; it shall be so; and 
now let me know the title that you choose.” “I have 
already, sir,” answered Jord George, “in the possible 
anticipation of your majesty’s gracious dispositions to- 
wards me, spoken to the Duke of Dorset, and obtained 
his permission, as the head of my family, to take the title 
of Sackville, having been compelled to renounce my own 
name in order to avail myself of the bequest of the es- 
tate of Drayton in Northamptonshire, made me by Lady 
Betty Germain in ber will. I shall therefore in some 
degree recover it by this means.” “I quite approve of 
that idea,” replied his majesty, “and if you will state to 
me your title, I will write it down myself before we part, 
and send it directly to the chancellor.” The king im- 
mediately placed himself at a table, took the pen and ink 
lying upon it, and having committed the viscounty to 
paper, asked him what barony he chose? Lord George 
answered, “ That of Bolebrook in Sussex, being one of 
the most ancient estates belonging to his family, and 
contiguous to Buckhurst, the original peerage conferred 
by Queen Elizabeth on his ancestor, the first Earl of 
Dorset.” When the king had copied it, he rose up, and 
with the most condescending expressions of concern, as 
well as of sutisfaction, allowed Lord George to withdraw 
from the closet. As this is one of the few peerages which 
in the course of half a century George the Third has 
been allowed to confer, wholly independent of ministe- 
rial intervention or recommendation, from the impulse of 
his own inclinations, its origin and creation attain an 
additional interest. 


THE MINISTRY. 


Every day, from this time down to the 20th of the 
subsequent month, when Lord North suddenly threw up 
the administration of affairs, was marked by the most 
violent exertions on both sides. Incredible efforts were 
made to procure attendance in parliament. The oppo- 
sition, conscious that not a moment should be lost, gave 
the minister no respite. Scarcely forty-eight hours after 
the last debate on Lord Sandwich, General Conway in- 
troduced a motion for addressing his majesty “to re- 
nounce any further attempts to reduce America by 
force.” Notwithstanding the eloquence of the new 
secretary of state, Mr. Ellis, who on this occasion dis- 
played very considerable talents, it became impossible to 
induce the house to maintain the contest. Burke, in 
addition to all the arguments suggested by the nature 
of the subject, and the exhausted condition of Great 
Britain, oppressed the recently appointed minister under 
the flashes of intolerable wit, supported by the keenest 
ridicule. Never, on any occasion, was he more happy 
in his allusions, or more pointed in his irony. After 
felicitating Mr. Ellis on succeeding as heir to the noble 
viscount, at whose feet he Aad been brought up, and 
whose political opinions he implicitly adopted, Burke 
compared him to a caterpillar, who having long remain- 
ed in a torpid state within the silken folds of his lucra- 
tive employment as treasurer of the navy, now bursting 
his ligaments, fluttered forth, the secretary of the hour. 
Pursuing this comparison with dnconceivable humour, 
he directed the whole force of his powerful mind in im- 
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pelling his audience no longer to support a hopeless, 
| ruinous, and unavailing conflict. On that night, the 
American war may indeed be said to have terminated, 
| the question being carried on the part of government by 

only one vote, though near three hundred and ninety 
| members divided. Many of those who supported the 
| minister, seemed not less rejoiced at the apparent con- 
| clusion of the war than the persons on the opposite side ; 
and il has been supposed that Lord North himself, whose 
disinclination to prosecute hostilities beyond the Atlantic 
was well known, did not really regret, though he was 
necessitated to oppose, the motion of General Conway. 
Far from manifesting any intention of laying down his 
office in consequence of it, he performed one of the most 
important functions of first minister only three days 
afterwards, by opening the budget and proposing a loan, 
on the 25th of February. It is true, that he postponed 
the task of stating the taxes to be imposed, but he did 
not the Jess declare his determination to continue at the 
| head of his majesty’s councils; nor did those persons 
| who were most in his confidence either question his sin- 
cerity or doubt his resolution. 

It became, indeed, apparent from this time that, 
though a majority of the house of commons might be 
still disposed to support the ministry, they were altoge- 
ther weary of continuing that contest for the reduction 
of America, which during near seven years had pro- 
duced only an accumulation of expense and of misfor- 
tune. But, on the other hand, the opposition soon 
discovered that the compulsory abandonment of the 
American war, and the resignation of Lord North, con- 
stituted by no means, as they bad flattered themselves, 
things synonymous, or inseparable in themselves. When 
General Conway, encouraged by the event of his late 
motion, brought the subject again before the house, he 
indeed outnumbered the minister on the division by 
nineteen, leaving him thus in a minority. He even car- 
ried, without difficulty, an address to the throne, solicit- 
ing his majesty “to stop the prosecution of further 
offensive war against the colonies.” But the king, 
though he returned a gracious answer, did not the less 
make a vague and general reply to the address, when it 
was presented to him by the whole house. Unable to 
resist the stream, while it ran in this direction, Lord 
North no longer attempted it, and allowed the opposi- 
tion, who on the subject of America constituted the 
majority, to declare “enemies to his majesty and to their 
country, all those who should advise or attempt to pro- 
secute offensive hostilities against the Americans.” 
Desirous to meet and to anticipate their wishes upon a 
point evidently so popular, he even permitted the attor- 
ney-general to bring in a bill enabling the crown to con- 
clude a truce or a peace with the colonies. Under these 
critical cireumstances the month of March opened, while 
the minds of all men were attracted towards the termi- 
nation of a scene so interesting to every individual, but 
the issue of which it was as yet impossible to foresee, 
from the conduct or the protestations of the first min- 
ister. 

March. Unable to effect his removal, or to provoke 
his voluntary resignation, by any censures passed on the 
conduct of the American war, or by any interdictions of 
its future prosecution, the opposition became of neces- 
sity compelled to bring forward a personal question in- 
culpating administration. And it must be allowed that, 
in conducting this measure, they proceeded with judi- 
cious as well as with cautious steps. A retrograde move- 
ment, or an unsuccessful attempt, they were well aware, 
would at once undo all that had hitherto been effected. 
Lord North, who was individually beloved in and out of 
the house, even by those who most disapproved or op- 
posed many of his measures, was likewise steadily sup- 
ported by the sovereign ; while in the house of lords no 
prospect of any defection or change had hitherto mani- 
fested itself. The session moreover advanced rapidily, 
and, if Easter arrived, experience had proved that a full 
attendance could not be obtained after that period of the 
year, except with the utmost difficulty. All these facts 
having been maturely considered in the meetings which 
took place among the opposition leaders, they determin- 
ed to try the temper of the house of commons without 
delay. On the 8th of March, Lord John Cavendish, 
seconded by Powis, (then member for Northampton- 
shire, since raised by Pitt to the peerage,) introduced 
various resolutions, imputing the misfortunes of the war 





to the “want of foresight and ability” in ministers. 


After a very long debate, in a crowded house, the adipi- 
nistration not venturing directly to negative the propo. 
sition, yet found themselves unable to carry the motion, 
though only for the order of the day, by a greater ma- 
jority than ten. It might have been supposed that a 
government which rested on so precarious a basis was 
already virtually at an end. But Lord North gave the 
best indication, as it was considered, of his own inten- 
tion to remain in office, by proposing, only three days 
afterwards, the new taxes which he meant to impose for 
the service of the year. The contending parties, there. 
fore, prepared for new struggles, and from every part of 
the kingdom, as well as from foreign courts, attendance 
was procured. The duration of the ministry being now 
evidently at issue, and probably about to be decided in a 
very short time, not exceeding threc weeks, it is difficult 
to convey an idea of the anxiety which agitated the 
court, the capital, and the country. 

The last debate which preceded Lord North’s resigna- 
tion, took place on the 15th of March, it being moved 
on the part of opposition to declare that “the house 
had no farther confidence in ministers.” They imagined 
that if this motion was carried, no administration would 
venture to continue in office; or if they should be bold 
enough to defy the indignation of parliament, the same 
majority would next address the crown for their removal, 
There then remained only one step more to impeachment, 
But so equally balanced were the contending parties, that 
though four hundred and sixty-three members voted on 
the division, scarcely any ground was lost or gained on 
either side. Government still remained in a majority of 
nine, thus losing one since the preceding debate. Yet, 
even that single vote being in favour of the opposition, 
seemed to indicate that they were progressive in the 
public esteem. Every artifice of party was used ‘9 en- 
courage their friends, and to terrify, or hold out to 
popular odium, the adherents of administration. Lists 
were published and disseminated throughout the king- 
dom, containing the names of the members who voted 
on each question ; those voting on the side of govern- 
nent being printed in red letters, while the names of the 
minority appeared in black type. Unimportant or con- 
tempiible as this circumstance may appear, it produced, 
nevertheless, a powerful effect on weak or timid indivi- 
duals, and bore some faint resemblance to the proceed- 
ings of the memorable parliament which met in 1640, 
under Charles the First. 

Lord North appeared likewise to entertain strong ap- 
prehensions respecting the consequences which might 
ultimately result to the king, if not to himself, from the 
struggle in which ministers were engaged. It was gene- 
rally believed that he had stated these fears to his 
majesty with so much earnestness, and had so warmly 
depictured the painful situation in waich the sovereign 
might be personally involved if bis cabinet should be 
taken by storm, as to have obtained the permission of 
negotiating, and even of surrendering on terms. Some 
of his expressions in the debate of the 15th of March, 
which intimated his readiness or disposition to withdraw 
from office, and not to form any impediment, if a coali- 
tion could be formed for carrying on the public service, 
seemed to justify the belief that he was authorised to 
make such propositions. They were, however, treated 
with affected ridicule or scorn by his opponents, as only 
calculated for purposes of delusion, in order to weaken 
or distract their efforts. Far from listening to any over- 
tures of accommodation, instant notice was given, after 
the division of nine, that a motion siinilar in its import 
would be made on the subsequent Wednesday, being 
the 20th of March. 

Never were moments more precious, or more critical. 
It being well known that the house of commons would, 
according to regular usage, adjourn on the 28th of 
March, for ten or eleven days, till after the Easter holy- 
days, which in that year happened to fall early, Lord 
North consequently might calculate almost the number 
of hours that he had to hold out against his assailants; 
for no sanguine expectation of successfully renewing 
their attack upon ministry, after the recess, could be en- 
tertained by the opposition. Every effort, therefore, it 
was evident, must necgssaily be wound up within a 
week or two, and government made the strongest de- 
monstrations of abiding the issue. Between the 16th 
and 20th of the month, in all the departments, positive 
assurances were given that no compromise or resigna- 
tion was intended. Robinson protested the same thing 
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to me at his house in St. James’s square. Lord North 
himself, whatever fluctuations of mind he might inter- 
nally undergo, personally reiterated those declarations to 
his nearest political connections. No man on either side 
of the house doubted the firmness of the sovereign, or 
suspected him of abandoning his ministers from personal 
timidity. Each party, therefore, prepared to try their 
force, and both expressed themselves confident of suc- 
cess. I can assert, however, from the best authority, 
that if the contest had been maintained, it would, accord- 
ing to every probability, have terminated in favour of 
administration. Robinson, then secretary of the trea- 
sury, and who knew better than any man the secret of 
affairs, has many times assured me that government 
would have infallibly divided from fourteen to twenty 
majority on the day when Lord North resigned ; Robin- 
son having received the written assurances of attend- 
ance and support from many members who were absent 
on the question of the 15th. Even various of the 
country gentlemen who had hitherto voted with opposi- 
tion, hesitated, or refused to push the struggle to the 
utmost extremity. They had put an end to the Ameri- 
can war, which they reprobated ; and they wished for a 
change of men as well as of measures, and of system: 
but they wished it with moderation, and were averse to 
using the last expedients which the British constitution 
admits, lest the constitution, or the state itself, should 
suffer in the shock, 
20th March. On the other hand, I know, from 
authentic channels of information, that Lord North, 
during the last four months of his continuance in office, 
repeatedly tendered his resignation to the king, which 
his majesty as often declined, accompanying his refusal 
with the most gracious and encouraging expressions, 
On Tuesday, the 19th of March, the first minister, ap- 
prehensive of the event of the debate which was fixed 
for the ensuing day, in the house of commons, wrote to 
the king in the most decided terms, resigning his em- 
ployment; and his majesty being down at Windsor, 
Lord North despatched a messenger with the letter. 
When it arrived, the king was going out to hunt; hav- 
ing perused its contents, for which he was probably not 
unprepared, he calmly put it into his pocket, made no 
observation, and mounted his horse. But he had not 
proceeded more than a few paces, when a page came 
running after him to say, that Lord North’s messenger 
had received orders to bring back a reply. «Tell him,” 
said the king, “ that I shall be in town to-morrow morn- 
ing, and will then give Lord North an answer.” T'wo 
noblemen were with him ut the time, one of whom was 
the late Duke of Dorset: the other, Lord Hinchinbrook, 
(afterwards earl of Sandwich,) related to me these 
particulars, Turning immediately to them,—*« Lord 
North,” observed his majesty, “has sent me in his 
resignation, but I shall not accept it.” If, however, the 
king was apprised of Lord North’s intention or deter- 
mination to resign, it was by no means known in Lon- 
don; and on the morning of the very day, I believe that 
few individuals of either party entertained a doubt of 
the continuance of the struggle. Still less did any per- 
son conceive that the first minister would spontaneously 
lay down his office, without giving notice to his friends, 
and contrary to his own recent professions. He went 
soon after one o’clock to the treasury, from whence he 
was to repair to St. James’s, where the king, as usual, 
had a levee. Robinson told me that, previous to his 
quitting the treasury chambers, they held a long con- 
versation together; in the cou of which he showed 
Lord North, on paper, the nam@s of those members who 
had promised to support him on the ensuing question, 
to the number of nine, ten, or eleven, at least, not one 
of whom had been present in the preceding division. 
And he did not himself entertain the slightest suspicion 
of the first minister’s resignation, from whom he received 
the most satisfactory assurances of his intention, in 
every case, to abide the issue of the approaching debate. 
After standing together at the fire in the board-room till 
Lord North’s carriage drew up, they parted about ten 
minutes after two o’clock, the minister driving straight to 
St. James’s, while the secretary, after despatching a va- 
Tiety of official business, repaired soon after four o’slock 
to the house of commons. 
It is probable that the conversation which took place 
between the king and Lord North on that occasion was 
never minately reported by either to any third person ; 


to prevail on his minister not to abandon him. Robin- 
son professed himself ignorant of all the particulars, 
though he entertained no doubt that Lord North, whether 
from weariness and disgust, or apprehension of the con- 
sequences that might accrue to his sovereign, to himself, 
and to the country, had made up his mind as he drove 
to St. James’s to state at once to the king the determina- 
tion that he had irrevocably embraced of laying down 
immediately his power, a resolution which he had notified 
under his hand on the preceding day. It is certain that 
the interview between them was long, lasting above an 
hour and a half without any witness present, at the end 
of which time the minister withdrew in order to attend 
the house of commons. I have rarely witnessed so full 
an attendance at so early an hour as on that day, not 
less than four hundred members having taken their seats 
before five o’clock, both parties appearing impatient to 
proceed to business. The only delay arose from the 
absence of the first minister, and he being every instant 
expected to arrive from St. James’s, all eyes were di- 
rected towards the door each time that it opened. The 
members on both sides, who, it was generally understood, 
would speak in the course of the ensuing debate, were 
well known ; and as the ground of controversy had been 
so often gone over, as well as on account of many in- 
valids who attended and who were unable to remain long, 
it was thought that the question would be brought on 
before midnight. 

At length Lord North entering in « full dressed suit, 
his riband over his coat, proceeded up the house amidst 
an incessant cry of “ order, and places.” As soon as he 
had reached the treasury bench he rose and attempted to 
address the chair, but Lord Surrey, who had given notice 
of a motion for that day, being consequently in posses- 
sion of the right to speak first, and having likewise risen, 
a clamour began from all quarters of the most violent 
description. It lasted for some moments in defiance of 
every effort made by the speaker to enferce silence, till 
in consequence of the earnestness with which the minis- 
ter besought a hearing, and some expressions relative to 
the importance of the communication that he had to 
make, which pervaded the tumult, the members opposite 
allowed him the precedence. He then stated, after a short 
preface, that “ his object was to save the time and trou- 
ble of the house by informing them that the administra- 
tion was virtually at an end, that his majesty had de- 
termined to change his confidential servants, and that 
he should propose an adjournment in order to allow time 
for the new ministerial arrangements which must take 
place.” It is not easy to describe the effect which this 
declaration produced in a popular assembly, scarcely an 
individual of which did not hear it with lively sentiments 
of exultation, or of concern, both of which emotions 
were heightened by surprise. No painter could have 
done justice to the expression depictured in many coun- 
tenances. The opposition without much difficulty con- 
sented to the proposed adjournment, and the members, 
actuated by very opposite emotions, soon dispersed in all 
directions to carry the intelligence through the capital. 
Not, however, till Burke, assuming the part of a mode- 
rator, had endeavoured to temper and restrain the vo- 
ciferous joy of his friends on so sudden and unexpected 
an event. But scarcely could he obtain a hearing amidst 
the impatience of men who, for the first time, beheld 
before their eyes the promised land. Courtenay, on the 
other side of the house, pronounced a panegyric, or, 
more properly, an encomium on the personal virtues 
and amiable qualities of the first minister, which he did 
not suspend on account of the violent indications of dis- 
satisfaction exhibited from the opposition benches. A 
more interesting scene had not been acted within the 
walls of the house of commons since February, 1743, 
when Sir Robert Walpole retired from power. Nor did 
the first minister of George the Second by any means 
display in the last moments of his political life the 
equanimity, suavity, and dignity manifested by his suc- 
cessor. Lord North ordered his coach to femain at the 
house of commons in waiting on that evening. In con- 
sequence of so unexpected an event as his resignation, 
and the house breaking up at such an early hour, the 
housekeeper’s room became crowded to the greatest de- 
gree, few persons having directed their carriages to be 
ready before midnight. In the midst of this confusion 
Lord North’s coach drove up to the door, and as he 
prepared to get into it he said, turning to those persons 





but we may safely assume that his majesty endeavoured 


near him with that unalterable equanimity and good 





temper which never forsook him, “ Good night, gentle- 
men, you see what it is to be in the secret.” 

However extraordinary and unexpected Lord North’s 
resignation appeared at the moment when it took place, 
and however certain I esteem it that he would have car- 
ried the question on the evening when he laid down his 
office by a larger majority than had supported him on 
the preceding debate of the 15th, yet it must be admit- 
ted that he could assign, not only to himself, but to his 
sovereign and to the country at large, many cogent, if 
not unanswerable, reasons for retiring from power. The 
nation he well knew was universally weary of a war, the 
misfortunes that had attended which, though perhaps 
justly imputable to many other causes or persons, were 
attributed principally to his errors or mismanagement. 
He beheld himself now engaged in hostilities direct or 
indirect with half Europe, in addition to America. _ Ire- 
land availing itself of our embarrassments, loudly de- 
manded commercial and political emancipation, On 
every side the empire appeared to be crumbling into ruin, 
Minorca, long invested, had already surrendered, after a 
defence protracted to the last extremity. Gibraltar was 
closely besieged. In the East Indies our difficulties, 
financial as well as military, threatened the total sub- 
version of our wide-extended authority in that quarter 
of the globe, where Hyder Ali, though expelled by Sir 
Eyre Coote from the vicinity of Madras, still maintained 
himself in the centre of the Carnatic. If the first 
minister looked to the West Indies, the prospect appeared 
still more big with alarm, St. Christopher's, attacked by 
the Marquis de Bouille, might be hourly expected to 
surrender, and he had already recaptured St. Eustatius, 
either by surprise or by corrupting the officer who com- 
manded the garrison. Of all the chain of Caribbee 
islands which had belonged to the crown of Great Britain, 
at the commencement of the war, only Antigua and 
Barbadoes remained. Such was our maritime infi riority, 
that Sir Samuel Hood, whose abilities had been vigor 
ously exerted at the head of the flcet to defend St. Chris- 
topher’s, found himself unable to hazard an engagement 
with De Grasse. Rodney had, indeed, sailed from Eng- 
Jand with a considerable reinforcement in the month of 
January to join the British admiral at Barbadoes. But 
Lord North could not foresee, nor did his most sanguine 
adherents venture to predict, the splendid victory which 
Rodney obtained over De Grasse scarcely more than 
three weeks after the resignation of the minister. 

Far from anticipating any such event, the most alarm- 
ing apprehensions were entertained relative to the safety 
of Jamaica itself. If the combined fleets of France and 
Spain in the West Indies, after the reduction of St. 
Christopher’s, should effect a junction, they wouldghave 
exceeded fifty sail of the line, while Rodney’s whole 
force scarcely amounted to more than thirty. And it 
was very doubtful whether such a junction could be 
prevented by any exertion of vigilance, courage, or skill. 
The loss of Jamaica would complete the measure of the 
national calamities by involving our commerce and our 
finances in almost total ruin. Under such an accumu- 
lation of defeat and of disaster, the vengeance of the 
country might demand some victim, and the leaders of 
opposition, though neither sanguinary nor vindictive in 
their disposition, might be compelled to yield to the tor- 
rent of popular indignation. Fox as well as Burke and 
Barre had in fact many times alluded to the axe and the 
block amongst the opprobrious epithets that they lavished 
on the ministerial errors, and such menaces might be 
realised in a moment of national depression or violence. 
The crown might be even unable to extend protection 
to its servants, and the scenes of the year 1641 might 
be renewed under the reign of George the Third. That 
this picture is not exaggerated, the history of the period 
which I am writing sufficiently proves, and however 
exempt from personal pusillanimity or apprehension we 
may suppose Lord North to have been, it was impossible 
that he could avert his view from these considerations, 
or not allow them their due weight over his mind. 
Though it seems to be indisputable that his final resolu- 
tion to resign was at last somewhat suddenly embraced, 
yet the motives which led to it had unquestionably long 
existed, and may fully explain as well as justify his 
conduct. 

The king, thus abandoned by his minister, as he had 
repeatedly been deserted at earlier periods of his reign 
by other ministers, chose that evil which he esteemed to 
be the least in his situation. Well acquainted with the 
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discordant materials of which the opposition was com- 
posed, he sent to Lord Shelburne to signify a desire of 
conferring with him on the formation of a new adminis- 
tration, and when that nobleman attended his majesty 
for the purpose, the king proposed to him to accept the 
place of first lord of the treasury. But Lord Shelburne, 
however disposed he might be from inclination to comply 
with an offer so flattering to his ambition, felt too deeply 
conscious of his inability to maintain himself in power, 
independent of the Rockingham party, to venture on its 
acceptance. Having stated, therefore, the necessity 
under which he lay of declining so gratifying a distinc- 
tion, at least for the present, he urged the overruling 
circumstances that left no alternative to the crown ex- 
cept placing the Marquis of Rockingham at the head of 
the ministry. Sensible that he must submit to the 
measure, however painful, the king, therefore, on the 
subsequent day, desired Lord Rockingham’s attendance. 
At the audience which took place his majesty consented 
to the conditions on which the marquis insisted before 
he would agree to accept office, only attempting to stipu- 
late as a preliminary, that two of his actual ministers, 
namely, the chancellor and Lord Stormont, should be 
continued under the new administration. He could not, 
however, obtain such terms, nor was it without great 
repugnance and after considerable difficulty that even 
Lord Thurlow was admitted to retain his situation. A 
decided negative was put on the other nobleman, whom 
it was determined by the Rockingham party at all events 
to excluile from any place in the cabinet. 

The leaders of that powerful body were, nevertheless, 
far from having surmounted all the impediments to their 
acquisition of office, and they soon discovered that the 
expulsion of Lord North, though it might open to them 
the door of the cabinet, by no means secured the dura- 
bility of their administration. From the first moment 
that the new competitors for power appeared at St. 
James’s, inextinguishable jealousies arose, and mutual 
distrust manifested itself on every occasion. With 
difficulty could they be prevented from immediately pro- 
ceeding to an open rupture, and the external appearances 
of political union which had been preserved during seve- 
ra] years of parliamentary opposition, dissolved as soon 
as they came to divide the ministerial objects of plunder, 
or to dispute for preference in the royal fayour. The 
Marquis of Rockingham, conscious that though he might 
ostensibly be placed at the head of the new administra- 
tion, yet the king regarded him and his adherents with 
sentiments of alienation, while he considered Lord Shel- 
burne with regard and treated him with confidence, took 
In this situation of affairs, 


umbrage at the distinction. 


before the formation of the new cabinet, an incident 
which displayed the superior interest that Lord Shel- 
burne possessed at court, nearly terminated at once the 


compact by which Lord North had been expelled, and 
consequently involved the whole embryo ministry in 
total confusion. 

Scarcely could the ministry be said indeed, with pro- 
priety, as yet to have any real existence ; for though 
Mr. Fox and Lord Shelburne had been named seerctaries 
of state, and though Lord Camden had accepted the 
presidency of the council, while the Duke of Grafton 
was made privy-seal, yet neither the new boards of 
treasury nor of admiralty were constituted. Lord John 
Cavendish had alone been sworn in as the new chancellor 
of the exchequer; but the Marquis of Rockingham and 
Admiral Keppel, who were destined to preside at the 
two boards, were not as yet regularly appointed. The 
post of commander in chief of the forces, as well as the 
master general of the ordnance, both which had com- 
monly or frequently been cabinet offices, still remained 
vacant. No individual had been proposed to be raised 
tothe peerage, when Lord Shelburne, availing himself of 
the facility which he enjoyed of access to the sovereign, 
induced his majesty to confer the dignity of a baron on 
his friend and adherent, Dunning. The business itself, 
which neither the king nor Lord Shelburne conmuni- 
cated to the Marquis of Rockingham, was managed with 
such dexterity, as well as silence and despatch, that the 
first intimation received of it, even by the persons about 
the court, arose from Dunning’s kissing the king’s hand 
at the levee, on his creation. But no sooner had the 
intelligence become known, than it produced the most 
violent fermentation and resentment among all the Rock- 
ingham party. Considering their chief as equally over- 
reached and ineulted by the proceeding, since it was 


evident that Lord Shelburne could effect for his followers 
objects of the highest importance, which proved to the 
public his superior and exclusive ascendency at St. 
James’s, they determined on exacting immediate repa- 
ration. 

Under this impression, several of the leading persons, 
among whom were Fox, Burke, and George Byng, having 
repaired to Lord Rockingham’s house in Grosvenor 
square, a sort of tumultuary consultation was there held 
on the occasion. They unanimously agreed that the 
first lord of the treasury would be at once dishonoured 
in the cabinet, and disgraced in the public estimation, if 
the secretary of state, so much his inferior in official 
rank, could thus, without his knowledge or participation, 
dispose of the highest dignities to his own adherents. 

It was maintained that the reparation ought to be no 
dess public than the affront; and that in order to wipe it 
away, some individual must be, without delay, raised to 
the peerage, at Lord Rockingham’s personal recom- 
mendation. The resolution being adopted, it was next 
debated whom to choose for the honour. The selection 
fell on Sir Fletcher Norton, late speaker of the house of 
commons ; not indeed so much from inclination as from 
necessity, no other person appearing equally proper to 
be created a peer at the same time with Dunning, as Sir 
Fletcher—they being both lawyers of great eminence in 
their profession, members of the house of commons, and 
rival candidates for power or office. 

On the following day, Thursday, the 28th of March, 
the new first lord of the treasury repaired therefore to 
St. James’s. Having obtained an audience of the king, 
he represented the impossibility of his continuing at the 
head of the intended administration, after the elevation 
of Mr. Dunning to a peerage, on Lord Shelburne’s 
recommendation, unless his majesty should be graciously 
pleased to confer the same mark of royal favour on one 
of his own friends. After some hesitation, the king, 
apprehensive of the consequences to himself and to the 
public tranquillity, if Lord Rockingham and his followers 
should suddenly resign, as they menaced, and aware that 
Lord Shelburne could not support himself alone, signified 
his assent to the proposition—adding, that the person 
named, Sir Fletcher Norton, might kiss his hand at the 
first levee. But the marquis peremptorily insisted on 
that ceremony immediately taking place on the same 
day. In vain the king stated the singularity and impro- 
priety of such an act, contrary to all the usages of 
establisued court etiquette, inasmuch as no individual 
ever was known to be presented at the queen’s drawing- 
room, by whatever title, till he had previously been 
received under that denomination at the levee. Lord 
Rockingham signified in reply, respectfully, but tena- 
ciously, that every form must give way on the present 
occasion; and he exacted compliance. Sir Fletcher 
being brought forward, actually kissed his majesty’s hand 
on his creation as a baron, by the title of Lord Grantley, 
the same day, in the drawing-room, to the no small 
astonishment of the oldest courtiers—and hardly less so 
of the newly created peer himself, who, having been ap- 
prised of this extraordinary elevation, attended for the 
purpose at St. James’s, on the previous notice of only a 
few hours. No instance of such a breach of established 
usage has occurred, either before or since, in the course 
of the present reign. 

April. The subject of contest being thus regulated, 
and the Rockingham party triumphant, the new adminis- 
tration was at length formed, though of very hetero- 
geneous materials. Instead of nine individuals who 
constituted Lord North’s cabinet, eleven were now ad- 
mitted—the third secretaryship of state, namely, that for 
the colonies, lately occupied by Lord Sackville, being 
extinguished. General Conway, as the recompense of 
his late distinguished services in parliament, was placed 
at the head of the army. The separation of the office 
of first lord of the treasury from that of chancellor of 
the exchequer, made way for Lord John Cavendish’s 
entrance into the cabinet; and the introduction of the 
master general of the ordnance, who had not been ad- 
mitted under Lord North, brought in the Duke of Rich- 
mond—while, in order to oppose some little balance to 
the preponderating ascendency of the marquis’s friends, 
Lord Ashburton, contrary to a general usage or prece- 

dent, was admitted to a seat, in quality of chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster. 

The other great objects of ambition or acquisition 





were shared with tolerable equality among the friends of 


the two principal leaders, The Earl of Carlisle was 
replaced as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, by the Duke of 
Portland. Rigby, who during near fourteen years had 
enjoyed the prodigious emoluments of the pay-office, 
without any colleague, relinquished that enviable and 
lucrative post to Burke. Welbore Ellis, fallen in an 
instant from his double elevation of secretary of state 
and treasurer of the navy, made way for Barré in the 
latter employment—while Jenkinson was succeeded, as 
secretary of war, by Mr. Thomas Townsend. Kenyon 
became attorney-general. We were colleagues for the 
borough of Hindon, in that parliament. He possessed 
a deep and recondite knowledge of the law, the result of 
severe application, and was supposed to be consulted by 
the chancellor on all cases that arose of legal difficulty. 
Little conversant with the manners of polite life, Kenyon 
retained, even when Jord chief justice of the king’s 
bench, to which high dignity he afterwards rose, all the 
original coarse homeliness of his early habits. Irascible 
in his temper, destitute of all refinement, parsimonious 
even in a degree approaching to avarice, he nevertheless 
more than balanced these defects of deportment and 
character, by strict morality, probity, and integrity. As 
a member of the house of commons, whenever he spoke, 
though he wanted grace, he could not be reproached with 
any deficiency in the essential qualities of perspicuity, 
energy, and command of language. General Burgoyne, 
whose exchange had at length been effected against 
Laurens, the late president of the American congress— 
thus liberated from the inabilities which his surrender at 
Saratoga had inflicted on him, was sent to replace Sir 
John Irwin, as commander in chief in Ireland. 

The Duke of Bolton, as a return for the service which 
he had rendered in the session of 1781, by arraigning, in 
the house of peers, the conduct of the first lord of the 
admiralty, was made governor of the Isle of Wight. 
During his elder brother’s life, when only Lord Harry 
Powlett, he had served in the royal navy, where however 
he acquired no laurels—and he was commonly supposed 
to be the “ Captain Whiffle” portrayed by Smollet in 
his “ Roderick Random.” Sheridan received the appoint- 
ment of one of the under secretaries of state in Fox’s 
office—who, having taken for himself the foreign depart- 
ment, left the home secretaryship to Lord Shelburne, a 
partition by no means grateful to the latter. Of all these 
ostensible candidates for employment, Mr. Pitt, whose 
birth and talents seemed to call him forward to the ser- 
vice of the state, and whose eloquence in parliament 
had eminently conduced to the triumph obtained over 
the late administration, alone remained without post or 
situation. Not that the new ministers manifested either 
insensibility to his merits, or indifference to securing 
such abilities in their immediate support. On the con- 
trary, as the best proof of their consideration, they 
offered him the place of a lord of the treasury, in the 
formation of the board about to be constituted. But in 
making him this proposition, they appeared to have ill 
appreciated his character; and least of all to have under- 
stood the extent, as well as the depth of his ambition. 
Pitt steadily rejected every solicitation, preferring to 
remain for the present without office. Whether this 
refusal originated in his consciousness of possessing 
talents, which, from their pre-eminence, enabled him at 
once to seize a cabinet place, without passing, like other 
men, through any inferior gradations of political life— 
or whether it rather proceeded from that superior intelli- 
gence and discernment which even at so early a period 
of youth showed him that a ministry imbued with such 
discordant principles, and odious to the sovereign, could 
not possibly prove of long duration, it may be difficult 
to determine with certainty. Probably both those sen- 
timents concurred in regulating this judicious line of 
action. 

8th April. Never was a more total change of costume 
beheld than the house of commons presented to the eye, 
when that assembly met for the despatch of business 
after the Easter recess. The treasury bench, as well as 
the places behind it, had been for so many years occu- 
pied by Lord North and his friends, that it became diffi- 
cult to recognise them again in their new seats, dispersed 
over the opposition benches, in great coats, frocks, and 
boots. Mr. Ellis himself’ appeared for the first time in 
his life, in an undress. To contemplate the ministers 
their successors, emerged from their obscure lodgings, or 
from Brookes’s, having thrown off their blue and buff 





uniforms, now ornamented with the appendages of dress, 
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in returning from court decorated with swords, lace, and | 
hair powder, excited still more astonishment. Even 

some degree of ridicule attached to this extraordinary 

and sudden metamorphosis, which afforded subject for 

conversation no less than food for mirth. It happened 

that just at that time when the change of administration 

took place, Lord N ugent’s house, in Great George street, 

having been broken open, was robbed of a variety of 
articles—among others, of a number of pairs of laced 

ruffles. He caused the particulars of the effects stolen | 
to be advertised in some of the daily newspapers, where 

they were minutely specified with great precision. 

Coming down to the house of commons immediately 

after the recess, a gentleman who accidentally sat next 

to him asked his lordship if he had yet made any dis. 

covery of the articles recently lost. «I can’t say that I 
have,” answered he, “ but I shrewdly suspect that I have | 
seen some of my laced ruffles on the hands of the gen- | 
tlemen who now occupy the treasury bench.” ‘This 
reply, the effect of which was infinitely increased by 
the presence of Fox and Burke in their court dresses, 
obtained general circulation, and occasioned no little 
laughter. 

Even the drawing-room at St. James’s underwent 
considerabie alteration in its appearance as well as the 
house of commons, in consequence of the political revo- 
lution which had driven the late ministers from power. 
The Earl of Hertford, one of the “ ancient, most domestic 
ornaments” of the court, who had held the white wand 
of chamberlain for more than fifteen years, and whose 
presence in the circle seemed almost essential to its very 
existence, of course disappeared. The Duke of Man- 
chester succeeded him. Lord Effingham, whose name 
since the riots of June, 1780, had scarcely been pro- 
nounced on the theatre of public life, became treasurer 
of the household in the place of Lord Salisbury. No | 
individual, dismissed in consequence of the change of | 
administration, was more personally regretted by the 
king than Lord Bateman, who had held during many | 
years the post of master of the buck hounds. The frank-_ 
ness and gaiety of his disposition rendered his society 
peculiarly agreeable to the sovereign. Lord Bateman’s | 
descent on the maternal side was very illustrious, his 
mother having been grand-daughter to John, Duke of 
Marlborough, and sister to the second duke of that name. 
By his paternal ancestors he inherited only civic honours, 
his grandfather, Sir James Bateman, being knighted when 
lord Mayor of London, under George the First. At 
near seventy years of age Lord Bateman preserved all 
the activity of youth, accompanied by an elasticity of 
mind and character which never forsook him. He might | 
have been reinstated in the employment of master of the | 
buck hounds, under succeeding administrations, but he 
preferred the enjoyment of personal liberty, and passed | 
the last years of his life principally at his seat of Shob- 
den, in the county of Hereford. His understanding was 
good, but he loved pleasure of every description more 
than business, and he possessed that mediocrity of talents | 
which, never inspiring awe, forms the best recommenda- 
tion to royal favour. Curiosity was so strongly excited 
to see the new ministers, and to remark the demeanour | 
of persons who during many years had rarely stood in 
the presence of the sovereign, or frequented St. James’s, 
that numerous individuals attended the levee and the 
drawing-room from no other motive. Those who had 
always speculated on the short duration of the present 
administration, derived additional proofs in favour of | 
their opinion, from the very looks and reciprocal deport- 
ment of the principal personages. Every attention shown 
by the king to Lord Shelburne excited the instant jealousy 
of the Rockingham party, and hastened their final sepa- | 
ration. ‘Time alone, indeed, was necessary for making | 
the political arrangements indispensable before the for- 
mer nobleman could venture to throw off his subjection 
to his colleagues, and to set up for himself as first mi- 
nister,. 

April. Previous to Lord North’s resignation of power, 
Mr. Fox had more than once insinuated or maintained | 
in the house of commons, that, if he were minister, he | 
possessed the means of making a separate treaty with | 
the Dutch, and of detaching them from France. His | 
friends did not even scruple to assert that “he had a 
peace with Holland in his pocket,” expressions which, | 
being uttered in a period of misfortune and despondency, | 





| 


could not fail of producing a forcible impression on the | on the majesty of the crown, as well as on the franchises 
Sanguine as well as on the credulous part of society. | of the subject. Unawed by the appearance of Fox and 


One of his first attempts, as secretary of state for foreign 


| affairs, became in fact directed to the attainment of so | 


salutary and important an object. In order to effect it, | 
he thought proper to address a letter to the Russian mi- 

nister then residing at the court of London, making 

through him the offer of an immediate suspension of 

hostilities between Great Britain and Holland, as a step 

preparatory to negotiation. This proposal was after- 

wards warmly reiterated and seconded by the ambassa- | 
dors of Catherine the Second, at the Hague. But instead 

of the nation deriving any benefit from Fox’s hasty over- | 
ture, it was received by the states-general with coldness, 

and treated with contempt, they wisely preferring to ne- 

gotiate in concert with France and Spain, whenever a 

plan should be set on foot for general pacification. Baffled | 
in this experiment, the cabinet next made propositions | 
at the court of Versailles for an accommodation, and even | 
sent Mr. Thomas Grenville to Paris for the purpose, | 
while Admiral Digby and Sir Guy Carleton were de- | 
spatched to America with instructions to offer an imme- 
diate acknowledgement of the independence of the thir- 
teen colonies. The congress however, as if animated by 
the same spirit with the Dutch, refused to receive any 
messenger, or even to grant a passport to the person de- 
puted by the British commissioners for commencing a 
negotiation. It seemed impossible for the new ministers 
to begin their foreign diplomatic labours under more un- 
promising auspices, after having held out to the country 
such delusive expectations, 

They found it much easier to induce the house of 
commons to listen to their propositions than to persuade 
or to conciliate any of the betligerent powers. No oppo- 
sition whatsoever was experienced from Lord North, | 
who, though at the head of a routed party, yet remained 
the nominal chief of a numerous body of men. He at- 
tended in his place, and might, if he had been so dis- 
posed, have greatly impeded, if not wholly prevented, 
many of the measures of the new government. But far 
from throwing any obstacles in their way, he allowed 
them without molestation to complete their projects of 
reform in every direction. Burke opened the system of 
domestic retrenchment by bringing in anew his famous 
bill for the reduction of the civil list, so often proposed, 
and so often rejected, or eluded, in preceding sessions. 
But “quantum mutatus ab illo pectore!” Instead of 
two hundred thousand pounds a year, which by a species 
of political arithmetic, formed on data of his own as- 


sumption, he had calculated in 1779 would annihilate 


ministerial influence in the house of commons, commen- | 
surate to fifty members or votes in parliament, he now 
proposed only about a third part of that annual sum for 
the scope of his reduction. Many retrenchments that 


| had appeared to be indispensable while he was in oppo- 
sition, were abandoned when he spoke from the treasury 


bench. Some abuses owed their prospective toleration 
to the personal respect that he said he felt for the in- 


dividuals who presided over the office or department. 


Others were perpetuated from deference to prejudice, or 


popular predilection. The ordnance might be safely 
trusted to the Duke of Richmond’s vigilant frugality. 


Lord Ashburton extended his protection to the duchy of 


| Lancaster. The mint was left untouched, and even some | 
| of the white wands, as contributing to the splendour of 
the eourt, obtained grace. Yet thus mutilated, and 
hardly recognisable, both Burke and Powis, who seconded 
the motion for an address of thanks to the king on his 
message relative to this subject, melted into tears at the 
prospect of their approaching triumph over court profu- 
sion and ministerial corruption. 


Two bills, one for the prevention of contractors sitting 


in parliament, the other, for excluding officers of the 
excise and customs from voting at elections, were like- 
wise passed with little difficulty or delay through the 
lower house, where the administration carried all before | 
them. But in the house of peers, they experienced from | 
| the chancellor, as well as from Lords Mansfield and 
| Loughborough, the most decided opposition. These | 
pillars of the law, far from yielding to the temper of the 
times, endeavoured, though ineffectually, to stem its 
force. Thurlow in particular, even while holding in his 
hand the great seal of England, and while in his own 
person a member of the cabinet, yet expressed with that 
gloomy indignation which characterised his style of 
speaking, the disapprobation that he felt at such inroads | 


| retain, the general approbation of the country. 
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Burke, who, in order to impress him with respect as 
well as to display the interest that they took in the suc- 
cess of these measures, usually appeared in the house of 
peers, on the steps of the throne, while the bills were agi- 
tating, Lord Thurlow animadverted on them with the 
utmost severity, and divided in the minority on all the 
most obnoxious clauses. But the stream which ran with 
too much violence, successfully to oppose its current, 
soon secured for each of the bills the concurrence of the 
sovereign. 

It cannot be disputed by the greatest enemies of re- 
form, that various of the offices, or nominal employments, 
suppressed by Burke’s bill, were become obsolete, desti 


| tute of any real function, and void of apparent utility. 


Nor will it be denied, that the annual aggregate sum 
which the measure saved to the country, though now re- 
duced from two hundred thousand pounds to about 
seventy thousand pounds a year, yet still formed a consi- 
derable object of national economy. But on the other 
hand, the extinction of so many places deprived the 
crown of that species of majesty produced by the opera- 


tion of time, and “ tie hoar of ages;” advantages which 


no man knew better how to appreciate and to venerate, 
as well as to celebrate and sustain, than Burke himself. 
We beheld him scarcely ten years afterwards, stand for- 
ward the determined champion of monarchical institu- 
tions, and the zealous opposer of almost every kind of 
innovation, We may likewise remark, that the board of 
trade, and the office of third secretary cf state, both which 
institutions his bill abolished, have been since revived 
from a conviction of their respective necessity or advan- 
tages. Even the “great wardrobe,” the “ treasurer of 
the chamber,” the “jewel office,” the “clerks of the 
board of green cloth,” and some other appointments, 
which may appear at first sight to be most exceptiona- 
ble or unnecessary, yet, as carrying us back in imagina- 


| tion to the reigns of the Tudors, by whom they were 


instituted, diffused over the throne itself a Gothic 
grandeur, calculated to protect and perpetuate the sanctity 
of the monarchical office. ‘These adventitious aids will 
not be despised by those who deeply consider the nature 
of man, and of all human institutions. 

Other conseqnences of an injurious description, not 
foreseen at the time, or from which the author of the bill 
chose to avert his view, have flowed from the measure. 
In Burke’s eagerness to diminish the supposed overgrown 
influence of the crown, arising from the distribution of 
offices among the members of the house of commons, a 
greater injury has been probably sustained by the British 
constitution. The minister, deprived of the means of 
procuring parliamentary attendance and support by con- 
ferring places on his adherents, bas in many inst 
er remuneration; 


ll ances 
been compelled to substitute a far high 
namely, peerages. A review of Mr. Pitt’s administration 
will form the strongest illustration of this remark. I know 
indeed, from the best authority, that Burke himself lived 
to adopt the opinion, and, like other reformers or innova- 
tors, found reason to lament the effects of his own bill. 
Being at Bath, in a declining state of health, not long 
before his decease, the conversation turned on the great 
augmentation made by Mr. Pitt to the numbers of the 
house of lords, during the preceding thirteen years. “I 


| fear,” said Burke, “ that I am partly accountable for so 


disproportionate an increase of honours, by having de- 
prived the crown and the minister of so many other 
sources of recompense or reward, which were extin- 
guished by my bill of reform.” Mr. Pitt, when he came 
into power, early in 1784, had in fact little left him to 
bestow, in proportion to the crowd of claimants, except 
dignities, and he was not parsimonious in their distribu- 
tion. The two bills, excluding contractors from sitting 
in the house of commons, and depriving custom-house 
or excise officers of the right of voting at elections for 
members of parliament, though liable respectively to 
some objections, and though both were strongly repro- 
bated at the time by the greatest legal characters in the 
house of peers, yet appear to have obtained, and still to 


disappeared 


< 


Many persons of high rank reluctant); 
from about the king’s person and court, in consequence 
of Burke’s bill of reform. The Earl of Darlington 
quitted the jewel office, and Lord Peiham, the great 
wardrobe; the first of which offices owed its institution 
to Elizabeth, while the latter remounted to the times of 
the Plantagenets. The Earl of Essex laid down the 
stag hounds, as did Lord Denbigh, the harriers; while 
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the disasters of Saratoga and of Yorktown were thus 
felt by rebound through every avenue of St. James’s, 
Gibbon, who had sat at the board of trade since 1779, 
being dismissed from his official attendance in White- 
hall, found himself more at leisure to continue that great 
historical work which he ultimately completed on the 
banks of the lake of Geneva, and which will perpetuate 
his name to distant ages. George Selwyn lost a lucra- 
tive appointment under the board of works; and though 
possessed of an affluent fortune, together with a bo- 
rough, yet, as he loved money, no man who suffered in 
consequence of the reduction of the civil list retained a 
deeper resentment towards the party who had abridged 
his enjoyments, and diminished his income. I knew 
him with some degree of intimacy, having sat as his col- 
league in parliament during more than six years, for 
Ludgershall, from 1784 to 1790. He resided in Cleve- 
land row, in the house rendered memorable by the quar- 
rel which took place between Sir Robert Walpole and 
Lord Townsend, under the reign of George the First, 
when the first minister and the secretary of state seized 
each other by the throat; a scene which Gay is sup- 
posed to have portrayed in the “ Beggar’s Opera,” 
under the characters of Peachum and Lockitt. Selwyn 
was a member of the house of commons during the 
greater part of his life, and down to the year 1780 he 


constantly represented Gloucester, near which city he | 


had a seat at Matson. The unpopularity consequent on 
the American war, throughout the whole progress of 
which contest he supported government, occasioned his 
being rejected by his old constituents at the general elec- 
tion, which took place in that year. He told me that, 
during the memorable siege of Gloucester, undertaken 
by Charles the First, in 1643, Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and James, Duke of York, who both in turn ascended 
the throne, but who were then boys, remained at Mat- 
son. And he added that James the Second, after he 
came to the crown, used frequently to mention the cir- 
cumstance to his grandfather when he went to court, 
observing, “ My brother and I were generally shut up 
in a chamber on the second floor at Matson, during the 
day, where you will find that we have left the marks of 
our confinement, inscribed with our knives, on the 
ledges of all the windows.” 
GEORGE .SELWYN. 

Selwyn possessed infinite wit. He had indeed suc- 
ceeded tu Philip Earl of Chesterfield’s reputation for 
don mots, most of which that then attained to any cele- 
brity were either made by or attributed to him. Their 
effect, when falling from his lips, became greatly aug- 
mented by the listless and drowsy manner in which he 
uttered them, for he always seemed half asleep; yet the 
promptitude of his replies was surprising. The late 
Duke of Queensbury, who lived in the most intimate 
friendship with him, told me that Selwyn was present 
ata public dinner with the mayor and corporation of 
Gloucester, in the year 1758, when the intelligence ar- 
rived of our expedition having failed before Rochfort. 
The mayor turning to Selwyn, “ You, sir,” said he, 
« who are in the ministerial secrets, can no doubt inform 
us of the cause of this misfortune?” Selwyn, though 
utterly ignorant on the subject, yet unable to resist the 
occasion of amusing himself at the enquirer’s expense, 
«T will tell you in confidence the reason, Mr. Mayor,” 
answered he; “ the fact is, that the scaling ladders pre- 
pared for the occasion, were found on trial to be too 
short.” This solution, which suggested itself to him at 
the moment, was considered by the mayor to be perfectly 
explanatory of the failure, and as such he communicated 
it to all his friends, not being aware, though Selwyn 
was, that Rochfort lies on the river Charente, some 
leagues from the seashore, and that our troops had never 
even effected a landing on the French coast. 

But it was not so much as a man of wit that I culti- 
vated his society. He was likewise thoroughly versed 
in eur history, and master of many curious as well us 
secret anecdotes relative to the houses of Stuart and of 
Brunswick. As he had an aversion to all long debates 
in pafkament, during which he frequently fell asleep, we 
used te withdraw sometimes to one of the committee 
rooms up stairs, where his conversation was often very 
instructive. Talking to him of the death and execution 
of Charles the First, he assured me that the Duchess of 
Portsmouth aiways asserted, as having been communi- 
cated to her by Charles the Second, that his father was 


_ dent he was dead. George the First expressed the deepest 
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not beheaded either by Colonel Pride, or Colonel Joyce; 
though one of the two is commonly considered to have 
performed that regicide act. The duchess maintained 
| that the man’s name was Gregory Brandon. He wore 
a black crape stretched over his face, and had no sooner 
taken off the king’s head than he was put into a boat 
at Whitehall stairs, together with the block, the black 
cloth that covered it, the axe, and every article stained 
with the blood. Being conveyed to the tower, all the 
/implements used in the decapitation were immediately 
| reduced to ashes, A purse, containing a hundred broad 
pieces of gold, was delivered to him, after which recom- 
pense he received his dismission. Brandon survived the 
| transaction many years, but divulged it a short time be- 
| fore he expired. ‘This account, as coming from the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, challenges great respect. 

From his own father, who had acted a conspicuous 
| part during Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, Sel- 
| wyn knew many of the secret springs of affairs under 
| George the First and Second. He told me that the for- 
| mer of those kings, when he came over here from Han- 
| over, in 1714, understanding very imperfectly the English 
language, found himself so weary while assisting at the 
| service in the chapel royal, that he freyuently entered 
| into conversation, in French or German, with the per- 
Charles the Second, who could not 
plead the same excuse for his inattention, was accustom- 
ed, as we know from Burnet, to fall fast asleep; and 
Harry Bennet, afterwards created Earl of Arlington, 
| usually awoke his majesty towards the conclusion of the 
sermon. Among the few individuals who had retained, 

under the new reign, the places that they held or occu- 

pied about Queen Anne, was Dr. Younger, Dean of 
| Salisbury. Anticipating the change of sovereigns, he 
had applied with such success to render himself master 
of the German language that he was continued in the 
office of clerk of the closet, which gave him great ac- 
cess to the king, behind whose chair he usually stood at 
| chapel. With Younger his majesty often talked during 
| the service; a circumstance which, as being indecorous, 
| naturally excited much offence. Lord Townsend, then 
one of the secretaries of state, animated by a sense of 
| loyal affection, ventured to acquaint him that his deport- 
| ment at chapel gave cause of regret, mingled with ani- 
madversion, to many of his most attached subjects, 
| beseeching him, at the same time, particularly to ab- 
stain from conversing with Dr. Younger. Far from 
resenting the freedom taken with him, his majesty pro- 
mised amendment; and Lord Townsend strongly en- 
| joined the clerk of the closet to observe in future the 
| most decorous behaviour on his part. Finding, however, 
| that they resumed or continued the same practice, Lord 
Townsend sent Younger a positive order, as secretary of 
| State, directing him, without presuming to present him- 
self again in the royal presence, to repair imme- 
diately to his deanery. Dr. Younger, conceiving the 
injunction to proceed from the king, obeyed without re- 
monstrance or delay ; and the secretary, waiting on his 
majesty, informed him that the dean had received a kick 
from a horse which fractured his skull, of which acci- 
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concern at his loss, and never entertained the most re- 
mote idea of the deception which had been practised on 
him. Several years afterwards, before which time Lord 
Townsend had quitted his employment, the king, going 
down to review some regiments that were encamped on 
Salisbury Plain, the bishop aad chapter of that city 
had the honour to be presented to him, and to kiss his 
hand. But when Younger approached for the purpose, 
his majesty, overcome with amazement at beholding 
again a man whom he had long considered as no more, 
could scarcely retain his emotions. As soon, however, 
as circumstances permitted, he sent for the dean into his 
presence, and a mutual explanation took place. Con- 
scious of the rectitude and propriety of the motives 
which had actuated Lord Townsend in his conduct, he 
never expressed any sentimént of anger or of resent- 
ment, but contented himself with promising Younger to 
confer on him a mitre, as soon as an occasion should pre- 
sent itself; an assurance which he would have probably 
realised, if the dean had not shortly afterwards been 
carried off by death. 

Selwyn’s nervous irritability, and anxious curiosity to 
observe the effect of dissolution on men, exposed him to 
much ridicule, not unaccompanied with censure. He 
was accused of attending all executions; and sometimes, 


in order to elude notice, disguised in a female dress, [ 
have been assured, that in 1756 he went over to Paris, 
expressly for the purpose of witnessing the last moments 
of Damien, who expired under the most acute torture, 
for having attempted the life of Louis the Fifteenth, 
Being among the crowd, and attempting to approach too 
near the scaffold, he was at first repulsed by one of the 
executioners; but having informed the person that he 
had made the journey from London solely with a view 
to be present at the punishment and death of Damien, 
the man immediately caused the people to make way, 
exclaiming, at the same time, “ Fuites place pour mon- 
sieur, c'est un Anglois, et un amateur.” The baron 
Grimm, in his “ Correspondence,” relates this story as 
having happened to Condamine. Mr. Pitt, in order to 
recompense Selwyn for the place of “ paymaster of the 
works,” of which he was deprived by Burke’s bill, made 
him, in 1784, “ surveyor-general of the crown lands,” 
which office he retained till his decease, in 1790. 


WILKES. 


Wilkes, who, during more than thirteen successive 
years in various parliaments, had vainly endeavoured 
to expunge from the journals of the house of com- 
mons the memorable resolutions relative to the Mid- 
dlesex election, after being so often foiled, at length 
attained his object. The division which took place upon 
this question was attended with the singular circum- 
stance of Lord North and Fox dividing together in the 
minority. The new secretary of state, whose original 
political line of conduct, while supporting the adminis- 
tration which he had recently expelled, and of which he 
once formed a part, made it sometimes difficult for him 
to maintain the appearance of consistency, affected to 
speak and to vote from the treasury bench against 
Wilkes’s motion. Having unfortunately given his minis- 
terial sanction, in early life, to various measures calcu- 
lated for affixing parliamentary disapprobation on that 
celebrated member of the house; Fox therefore proba- 
bly thought that a regard to his own character com- 
pelled him, however contradictory to his late line of 
declamation and of action, when haranguing his con- 
stituents in Palace Yard, to abide by and to attempt a 
justification of his conduct relative to the election for 
Middlesex. No public man, indeed, in my time, ever 
appeared to me to consider so little apology requisite for 
the contradictions and derelictions of his political prin- 
ciples, or seemed so completely to regard the house of 
commons as an assembly fit for becoming the willing 
agents and instruments of every delusion, however gross 
or palpable, as Fox. The difficulties of the undertaking 
never deterred or intimidated him; and his splendid 
talents, which could lend to sophistry the colours of 
truth, emboldened him, by turns, to attack and to de- 
fend, according to the situation in which he stood, almost 
every position and tenet, either of monarchical autho- 
rity, or of constitutional freedom. 


THE HONOURS. 


18th April. While the house of commons was thus 
occupied in measures of reform, or engaged in retracing 
their past parliamentary errors, the new ministers, as if 
they anticipated their speedy dismission, employed the 
precious moments of their precarious power in distribut- 
ing among themselves without loss of time the honours 
of the crown. Four Garters, which had been found on 
the king’s table unappropriated at the time of Lord 
North’s resignation, they naturally considered as lawful 
plunder. One only of the number fell to the share of 
the sovereign, which he was allowed, though not without 
some difficulty, to confer on, his third son, Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, now Duke of Clarence. ‘The remaining 
three were reserved for themselves with a due regard to 
their respective consequence, party, and pretensions. 
Lord Rockingham having long since received the order 
from the hands of George the Second, the Duke of 
Devonshire as head of the whigs was invested with one 
blue riband, and the Duke of Richmond honoured with 
another. Lord Shelburne took for himself, as was to be 
expected, the fourth Garter. A great person then in 
early youth, who was p t at the ceremony of the 
investiture, observed, with admirable discernment of 
mankind, that never did three men receive the order in 
so dissimilar and characteristic a manner. “The Duke 
of Devonshire,” said he, “ advanced up to the sovereign 
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Lord Shelburne came forward bowing on every side, 
smiling and fawning like a courtier. The Duke of 
Richmond presented himself easy, unembarrassed, and 
with dignity, as a gentleman.” ' 

The Earl of Ashburnham, who had been during more 

than six years groom of the stole, laid claiin to one of 
the Garters under a promise which he asserted to have 
received from the king, and of which he endeavoured to 
enforce the performance. His royal master, though he 
did not deny the engagement, pleaded his inability to 
fulfil it under the actual circumstances of his situation, 
which left him no longer any option in distributing the 
decorations in question. This excuse did not, however, 
satisty Lord Ashburnham, who was said to have ad- 
dressed to the king a letter of reproach on the occasion, 
couched in language rather too severe from a subject to 
his sovereign, even if the cause of offence had been bet- 
ter proved or more legitimate in itself. His resentment 
at the supposed infraction of the royal word impelled 
him to resign his office, which, as being in the king's 
immediate family, and near his person, has always been 
considered exempt from ministerial interference. Lord 
Weymouth, who succeeded him, had acted a much more 
important part in earlier periods of his majesty’s reign 
when he filled during a very considerable time the post 
of secretary of state, and even held the lord lieutenancy 
of Ireland for a few months, though he never crossed 
over to Dublin. He was a man of talents, highly con- 
vivial, whose conversation entertained and delighted ; 
but, in order to profit of his society, it was necessary to 
follow him to White’s, to drink deep of claret, and to 
remain at table till a very late hour of the night, or 
rather of the morning. “ Junius,” alluding to this well 
known circumstance when addressing the Duke of Graf- 
ton, in June, 1771, says, referring to Lord Weymouth, 
« Yet he must have bread, my lord, or rather he must 
have wine. If you deny him the cup there will be no 
keeping him within the pale of the ministry.” Lord 
Gower the chancellor, and Rigby, were, through life, his 
intimate friends and companions. His application to 
business by no means kept pace with his abilities, nor 
was he ever a popular minister. Indeed, if we except 
the first Mr. Pitt, Henry Bilson Legge, who was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer during about five months after 
his majesty’s accession to the throne, and perhaps we 
may add the Marquis of Rockingham, all three of whom 
were devolved on him by his grandfather or forced upon 
him by the nation, George the Third cannot be said to 
have had any minister in any department previous to 
Lord North’s resignation who enjoyed popularity. We 
must except from the remark Lord Camden during the 
short time that he held the great seal as chancellor. 
Lord Weymouth attracted a considerable portion of the 
indignation which characterises Junius’s opening letter, 
written in January, 1769, for having officially signed 
the order which authorised the military to fire on the 
populace assembled in Si. George’s Fields. “ Recovered 
from the errors of his youth, from the distraction of 
play, and the bewitching smiles of Burgundy,” says that 
writer, “ behold him exerting the whole strength of his 
clear, unclouded faculties, in the service of the crown.” 
He had preceded Lord Ashburnham as groom of the 
stole, in 1775, and was succeeded by the Earl of Hills- 
borough, in 1779, as secretary of state for the home de- 
partment. Ten years afterwards Pitt created Lord 
Weymouth a marquis. 

Though the administration of which Lord North so 
long constituted the head had ceased to exist, yet many 
of the parliamentary institutions which had originated 
under him still continued in activity. Among the prin- 
cipal might be esteemed the secret committee for en- 
quiring into the state of the East India Company’s affairs. 
The lord advocate of Scotland as their chairman brought 
forward at this time, to the consideration of the house, 
various reports calculated to show the causes not only 
of the disgraces and calamities sustained in the Carna- 
tic, but ef the improper expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure in other parts of Hindostan. Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
late governor of Madras, and two of his colleagues, 
members of, the council, became the first objects of pub- 
lic accusation. The second blow fell by rebound on Sir 
Elijah Impey, who, in his quality of chief justice of 
Bengal, was supposed or asserted in more than one in- 
stance to have lent his legal aid and support to the su- 
preme government from self-interested motives, and for 
unjust as well as pernicious purposes. Hastings himself, 


* 


then governor-general of Bengal, and Hornby, governor 
of Eombay, became implicated or involved in these | 
criminations. Measures adapted to the nature of the | 
imputed offences or misconduct of each of the above | 
mentioned persons were adopted. Rumbold, who had | 
arrived from India early in 1781, under circumstances | 
that rendered him highly unpopular, was restrained from 
either leaving the kingdom or from alienating his pro- 
perty, by act of parliament, and severer steps were medi- 
tated or set on foot in order to bring him to justice. He 
contrived, nevertheless, to protract the proceedings, and 
ultimately to elude all punishment. An address was 
presented to his majesty requesting him to recall Sir 
Elijah Impey from his judicial situation in India, Final- 
ly, resolutions of a nature tending to hold out both Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Hornby in their public capacity as men 
who had committed acts of the most culpable or unjusti- 
fiable kind, were agreed to in the house. But the ad- 
vanced period of the session, and the unsettled state of 
domestic affairs in a cabinet divided by animosity, pre- 
vented or postponed the further prosecution of these 
interesting concerns to the subsequent year. 


THE BRITISH ARMS. 


On the other side of the Atlantic misfortune still ac- 
companied the English arms. St. Christopher’s, after a 
long and gallant defence, surrendered; the islands of 
Nevis and Montserrat were lost. Even the valuable 
settlements of Demerara and Esseyquibo, situate on the | 
continent of South America, which we had taken in the | 
preceding year from the Dutch, were recaptured by 
France. Rodney, indeed, having arrived out, joined Sir 
Samuel! Hood at Barbadoes, but he found himself unable 
to intercept or to prevent the arrival of a convoy from 
Brest which brought to the French admiral, De Grasse, 
supplies the most essential for his projected hostile ope- 
rations. At home, general despondency or apathy per- 
vaded the country. Every allegation which had been 
brought forward against the first lord of the admiralty 
while in office was renewed with augmented violence 
now that he had retired to private life, and these clamours 
were encouraged by the new ministers. Rodney himself 
participated largely in them, and disasters more severe 
than any that we had yet experienced were predicted or 
anticipated as about to happen in that quarter of the 
globe where he commanded. Never was the nation less 
prepared for, nor less in expectation of, the great victory | 
that impended in the West Indies, than a week or even | 
a day before the intelligence arrived. It required the | 
utmost exertions of the new admiralty to prevent the | 
Dutch squadron which quitted the Texel at this time | 
from effecting a junction with the combined fleets of | 
France and Spain commanded by Guichen. Lord Howe, | 
now restored to the British navy, and, like Keppel, | 
created an English viscount, effected a service so dis. 
tinguished, which unquestionably entitled him to the | 
gratitude of his country. 





May. If Mr. Pitt, whether from the dictates of pro- 
found ambition or from the calculations of ordinary 
prudence, had thought proper to refuse accepting any | 
place or situation under the new ministry, he did not on | 
that account withdraw his individual exertions as a 
member of parliament, or retire in any degree from pub- 
lic view and admiration. On the contrary, he came 
eminently forward at this time as a candidate for national 
approbation in the delicate as well as arduous character 
of a political reformer. The spirit of the times, which 
operated greatly in his favour, removed many of those 
obstacles that might have impeded him if he had made 
the attempt under the former administration. While 
Burke carried retrenchment into the palace as well as to 
the table of the sovereign, Pitt aspired to renovate or to 
reorganise the national representation. In the progress 
of a speech conceived with consuramate ability, and de- 
livered from the treasury bench, he endeavoured to show 
the vices of the actual state of popular election, and to 
point out the most efficacious or salutary remedies. The 
abuses alleged by him to exist, which were indeed indis- 
putable, seemed at first sight loudly to demand redress, 
But, on the other hand, theory and practice might be 
found greatly at variance, and even the reformers them- 
selves, it was well known, differed widely in their ideas 
or opinions on the point. The Duke of Richmond, 
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who carried his principles to an Utopian and visionary 
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length, would have extended the right of voting almost 
to the whole population of Great Britain. Fox sup- 
ported on this occasion, both with his eloquence and his 
vote, the plan proposed by Pitt; but Burke, less demo- 
cratic in his ideas of government, refused to lend his 
powerful aid to a cause which he disapproved. The 
secretary at war, Mr. ‘Townsend, who looked forward to 
the possession of a borough at the decease of George 
Selwyn, his uncle, equally absented himself, as did others 
of the ministerial followers. Lord North, though he 
attended the discussion and opposed all innovation, yet, 
to the surprise of his friends, took no active part in the 
debate. Dundas, however, supplied his place, and made 
an animated appeal against the projected reform, as did 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, at great length, with much ability. 
The measure itself not being a party question, though 
of a nature the most interesting, by no means attracted 
the attendance which had been produced by the motions 
that preceded the dissolution of the late administration. 
Scarcely more than three hundred members voted upon 
it, while near five hundred had been present in more 
than one of the divisions of the month of March. Pitt’s 
proposition “ to appoint a committee for enquiring into 
the state of the national representation,” though it could 
only be considered as a preiiminary step, yet was nega- 
tived by a majority of twenty. 

I made one of that small party, and itis a vote of 
which I not only never have repented, but of which I 
more and more approve on full consideration. It was 
difficult not to reflect, whilst listening to the arguments 
of Mr. Pitt, who eloquently depictured the corruption of 
the rotten boroughs, among which, he said, several 
“ were to be considered as within the control of the Car- 
natic,” that he was himself sitting at that very time, for 
Appleby, by the influence, or in other words, by the 
nomination of Sir James Lowther. ‘To the corrupted 
state of the representation, therefore, it was. owing that 
he had himself obtained a place in the house of com- 
mons. It was equally impossible not to be conscious, 
that if the regulation which enacts that every member of 
that assembly shall be dona fide possessed of three hun- 
dred pounds per annum freehold estate, had been severely 
and literally enforced, neither: Fox, nor Pitt, nor Sheri- 
dan, nor many other eminent individuals, could ever 
have sat in parliament. Probably, indeed, on the day 
that Mr. Pitt made his motion, he scarcely possessed 
any property, certainly no landed property; and as to 
Fox, though actually secretary of state, he was known 
to be plunged in debts contracted by play, which left 
him without fortune, or almost means of support. But 
they did not less constitute the two most distingyjshed 
persons of the age in which they lived, the patie of 
their country in different lines. Fox always maintained 
without reserve, in private conversation as well as in 
parliament, that to enforce rigidly the rule relative to the 
qualifications of members would be at once to exclude 


| talents from obtaining entrance intothe house. So little 


indeed may speculation and fact agree, that if the list of 
representatives for the county of York, of Devon, or of 
Lincoln, ever since the reign of Elizabeth down to the 
present year, were to be compared with those who have 
been sent to parliament during the same period of time 
from the vilest Cornish borough, we shall find that in 
every quality justly recommending to a seat in the legis- 
lature, namely, high birth, extensive property, distin- 
guished talents, or public principle and virtue, the 
superiority will be found, in many instances, perhaps in 
most, to incline on the side of the persons elected for the 
boroughs. Such an estimate might be difficult to make, 
and must be always in some measure open to dispute; 
but it serves to prove that various principles in legislation, 
as well as various abuses, do not produce the effects 
which might naturally be expected to result {rom them. 


RODNEY’S VICTORY. 


18h May. Scarcely had Mr. Pitt’s proposition been 
rejected for the reform of the representation, before the 
capital and the country were thrown into a delirium of 
joy, on receiving the intelligence of Rodney’s victory 
over De Grasse, gained upon the preceding 12th of April. 
It is difficult for us in this age, who have been accus- 
tomed to obtain naval advantages over the French, and 
who are used tocalculate beforehand on the destruction 
of every fleet that effected its escape from the ports of 
France, as soon as we could come up with them, to ap- 
preciate or to imagine its effect on the public mind. We 
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had been habituated during so long a time, under Seid, 


Byron, Hardy, Parker, Graves, Geary, Darby, and their | a destructive fire, which swept away almost all his offi- 
successors, to indecisive or unfortunate engagements, pro- 
ductive of no beneficial results, that the nation began to 


despair of recovering its former ascendency on the ocean. 
In fact, during near twenty years, ever since the terinina- 
tion of the war with France, in 1763, the British flag 
had scarcely been any where triumphant—while the 
navies of the house of Bourbon, throughout the progress 
of the American contest, annually insulted us in the 
channel, intercepted our mercantile convoys, blocked our 
harbours, and threatened our coasts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the excess of the public exultation was 
prodigiously augmented by the dejection that pervaded 
all ranks during the former part of the month of May, 
and by the utter apparent improbability of such an event 
taking place. 

When I reflect on the emotions to which it gave rise 
in London, I cannot compare them with any occurrence 
of the same kind that we have witnessed in this country. 
The victory of Lord Howe, gained on the first of June, 
1794, glorious and salutary as it was to Great Britain, 
yet seemed to be more a triumph over Jacobinism and 
anarchy than over the French nation or navy. It was 
Robespierre and his regicide accomplices, not Louis the 
Sixteenth, whom we there vanquished. Lord St. Vin- 
cent, and Lord Duncan, unquestionably merited each the 
highest eulogiums ; but they destroyed, at Cape St. Vin- 


cent, and at Camperdown, the fleets of Spain and of 


Holland, not those of France. And no Englishman is 

insensible to the distinction. 
Trafalgar itself was clouded by the death of Nelson, 
which checked and tempered the general joy. If I were 
to mention any naval action, the news of which seemed 
to diffuse sentiments nearly resembling those felt in May, 
1782, I should incline to name that of Aboukir. But in 
the battle of the Nile, where the destruction of the enemy | 
was much more complete, though we destroyed and 
blew up the French admiral’s ship, we did not either 
capture her or her commander. ‘There was combined in 
Rodney's victory, as Lord Loughborough at the time 
remarked in the house of peers, all “the pomp, and 
pride, and circumstance of war.” It commenced with | 
the rising sun, and only terminated with that setting 
luminary. The elements were hushed, only a light air 
prevailing—and the contending fleets were very nearly 
matched. Jamaica, the prize contended for by the two | 
nations, was preserved by the result; while all the pro- 
mised conquests of France and Spain, so near their ap- 
parent realisation, disappeared, no more to be revived, 
even in idea. It constituted a sort of compensation to 
Great Britain for so many years of disgrace, for so great 
an expenditure of blood and treasure, and even for the 
loss of America itself. The country, exhausted and hu- 
miliated, seemed to revive in its own estimation, and to 
resume once more its dignity among nations, France, 
amidst all her past success, declined proportionably in 
the opinion of Europe, and has never since arrogated the 
same rank, as a naval power. It formed in fact the last 
triumph of England, on the element of the water, over 
the house of Bourbon, before that great family itself, after 
reigning eight hundred years over the French, sunk under 
the torrent of revolution and anarchy. 

Lord Cranston, one of the captains of the Formidable, 
Sir George Rodney’s ship, who brought over the news 
to this country, having in consequence of that com- 
mander’s special’s injunctions waited on Lord Sackville, 
though then no longer in office as American secretary, in 
order to communicate to him the particulars of the action, 
I had an opportunity of hearing Lord Cranston’s account 
of the engagement. 
Paris struck, to take possession of her, as well as to re- 
ceive De Grasse’s sword; and he described the scene 
which the French admiral’s ship presented, on his 
ascending her side, as altogether terrible. Between the 
fore-mast and the main-mast, at every step he took, he 
said that he was over his buckles in blood, the carnage 
having been prodigious; but as numbers of cattle and 
sheep were stowed between decks, they had suffered not 
less than the crew and troops from the effects of the 
cannon. On the quarter-deck, which remained still 
covered with dead and wounjed, only De Grasse himself, 
together with two or three other persons, continued 
standing. The French admiral had received a contusion 
in the loins from a splinter, but was otherwise unhurt— 


The sublime victory of 


He was sent, after the Ville de | 
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| yoarees the whole action, for 80 many hours, exposed to 


cers, and repeatedly cleared the quarter-deck. He was 
a tall, robust, and martial figure—presenting in that mo- 
| ment an object of respect no less than of concern and 
| sympathy. Lord Cranston said that De Grasse could 
not recover from the astonishment into which he was 
plunged—the expressions of which he often reiterated, 
at seeing, in the course of a short time, his vessel taken, 
his fleet defeated, and himself a prisoner. He was al- 
lowed to pass the night on board his own ship, with 
every testimony of attention and regard manifested 
towards him on the part of the British commander. 

An opinion which became very generally prevalent at 
the time, and obtained much belief, has made a deep im- 
pression on the public mind—namely, that this victory, 
signal as it must ever be esteemed, might nevertheless 
have been rendered far more complete, if it had been im- 
mediately improved by pursuing, without delay, the 
flying enemy. The friends of Sir Samuel Hood strongly 
maintained that position—and, partial as 1 am to the 
memory of Lord Rodney, I confess that there always 
appeared to me to have been some foundation for the as- 
sertion. He was himself well aware of the charge, and 
I have heard him defend the line of conduct which he 
adopted subsequent to the victory, by very plausible if 
not by solid and unanswerable reasons. He observed that 
it was altogether unwarrantable, and might have been at- 
tended with the most ruinous consequences, to have de- 
tached twelve or more ships of the line, under Sir Samuel 
Hood, in pursuit of twenty-five at least of the French— 
which number remained together as was believed after the 
action, and still constituted a most formidable force. If 
any check had been experienced by us in consequence 
of such eagerness or precipitation, it was obvious that 
the fruits of the victory itself might even have been lost. 
Bougainville and Vaudreuil, who commanded under De 
| Grasse, enjoyed a higher reputation for naval skill than 

the commander in chief, and might have repaired the 
| defeat. How far these facts or assertions may carry 
| conviction to every mind, I cannot venture to determine. 
| Lord Rodney, after his return to England, made no seru- 

ple of declaring in mixed company, where I was myself 
| present, and he even wrote home at the time, in his pri- 
| vate letters, more than one of which I have seen, that so 
| violent was the spirit of party and faction in_ his own 
| fleet, as almost to supersede and extinguish the affection 
| felt towards their sovereign and their country, is: the 
bosoms of many individuals serving under him. To 
such a height had it attained, that he asserted there were 
| among them officers of high rank, and of unquestionable 
| courage, who nevertheless bore so inveterate an animosity 
to the administration then existing, particularly to the 
first lord of the admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich, as 
| almost to wish for a defeat, if it would produce the dis- 
mission of ministers. Similar assertions were made by 
members of the house of commons, in their speeches. 
However incredible the fact itself may appear, and how- 
ever lamentable it must be considered, if it was well 
| founded, yet it is not easy to conceive the antipathies, 
political and personal, that had grown up in the English 
navy during the Amerivan war. They formed one of 
the characteristic features of the times, and operated 
to the inconceivable injury of the British name and 
nation, 

The commencement of Rodney’s public letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Stephens, the secretary of the admiralty, 
on this glorious occasion, excited a smile among the 
critics and grammarians; as he stated, that “It had 
pleased God, out of his divine providence, to grant to his 
majesty’s arms a most complete victory over the fleet of 
his enemy ;” whereas, it seemed rather to have been an 
act performed in his divine providence. This error of a 
naval commander, unaccustomed to composition, and 
whose profession was not the pen but the sword, did not 
however attract the same comments as an official de- 
spatch which we have since perused, sent from one of his 
Britannic majesty’s ambassadors; who, addressing the 
secretary of state from Constantinople, appeared, by some 
act of oblivious inadvertence, to consider himself in Asia. 
Rodney’s enemies, of whom he had a great number, as- 
serted that, after the victory was gained, he gave way to 
a sort of intoxication of mind on finding himself master 
of the French admiral’s person and ship. They said that 
he seated himself in an — placed on the quarter- 








indulge his sight with the view of the “Ville de Paris,” 
which lay near him in a disabled state, and whose sides 
far overtopped those of his own vessel. And they added, 
that he burst into expressions or exclamations of extrava. 
gant self-praise and complacency, mingled with some re- 
proaches on the want of ministerial gratitude which he 
had experienced for his past services. Even admitting 
all these facts to be true in their utmost extent, they only 
prove the infirmity of human nature, and similar instances 
of weakness occur in the history of the most illustrious 
commanders. Kodney, like the celebrated Marshal Vil- 
lars, so distinguished under Louis the Fourteenth, talked 
perpetually of himself, and was the hero of his own 
story. But posterity will never forget the debt of grati- 
tude due to his services, nor cease to consider him as one 
of the greatest men whom the English navy produced in 
the course ot the eighteenth century. He unquestion- 
ably displayed equal coolness and science on the day of 
the 12th of April, directed in person every manceuvre, 
and preserved, during twelve hours that the action lasted, 
the utmost presence of mind. Jord Cranston said that 
he never quitted the quarter-deck for a minute, nor took 
any refreshment, except the support he derived from a 
lemon which he held constantly in his hand, and applied 
frequently to his lips. 

If Rodney did not spare his animadversions on the 
spirit of political enmity and faction which pervaded the 
British navy, his opponent, the Count de Grasse, made 
still louder accusations, and sent home stronger charges 
to the court of Versailles, against the jealousies or rival- 
ries which actuated the officers serving under him on that 
memorable day. They doubtless towards the close of 
the action abandoned their commander to his fate, and 
sought their safety in flight, but the unforeseen manceu- 
vre by which Rodney had intersected the French line at 
the commencement of the engagement, threw the whole 
fleet into inextricable confusion, and it is very doubtful 
whether, by prolonging or even by renewing the contest, 
Bougainville and Vaudreuil would have in any measure 
retrieved the misforturne. De Grasse, it is admitted on 
all hands, displayed the most unconquerable firmness, 
But perhaps he highly merited censure at a moment 
when he saw before him, in full prospect, so vast an ob- 
ject as the conquest and reduction of Jamaica, not to 
have suffered one or two ships of the French line to fall 
into our hands, rather than sacrifice as he did the whole 
plan of the campaign to their preservation. I know such 
to have been the general opinion entertained throughout 
France, where De Grasse laboured under popular odium 
to so great a degree that while, after the ensuing peace, 
Soffrein always received on entering the theatres at Paris 
the warmest testimonies of admiration from every part 
of the house, De Grasse did not venture to present him- 
self at the public spectacles, from the apprehension of 
insult. Even the court manifested similar sentiments, 
and though decorated with the order of the “ St. Esprit,” 
he could not obtain permission to walk in the annual 
“procession du cordon bleu” at Versailles, for several 
years subsequent to the defeat in the West Indies, 

The effect of so splendid a service rendered to his 
country at a moment of such dejection, and the popular- 
ity which it justly produced, in some measure disarmed 
the meditated attacks of Rodney’s opponents at home. 
Burke, who had heaped the severest accusations upon 
him, for his conduct towards the inhabitants of St. Eus- 
tatius, and who was preparing to bring forward a motion 
in the house of commons, tending to criminate him for 
his acts while in possession of the island, immediately 
abandoned the intention. With one of those classic al- 
lusions which were familiar to his elegant mind, he ob- 
served, that “the great national benefit performed by 
the English admiral obliterated his errors, and like the 
laurel crown decreed by the Roman senate to Julius 
Cesar, covered as well as concealed his baldness.” Even 
the rancour expressed by the new ministers and their 
friends towards Lord Sandwich, seemed to be blunted, if 
not mollified, by this undeniable proof of his meritorious 
exertions in sending out a fleet to the West Indies capa- 
ble of vanquishing the French naval force. It was justly 
said, that Alexander had conquered with the troops of 
Philip. No further mentjons of impeachment or prose- 
cution was made against the late lord of the admiralty. 
The cabinet, nevertheless, evincing in every part of their 
conduct the reluctance with which they remunerated 
Rodney’s merits, had already superseded him by naming 
Aduiral Pigot to the command of the fleet in the West 








a circumstance the more remarkable, he having been 


deck of the “ Formidable,”as the moon rose, in order to 
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Indies. But as he had not quitted England before intel- 
ligence arrived of the victory gained over De Grasse, it 
was evidently the wish of the country loudly expressed, 
that Rodney should not be recalled at a moment when 
he had raised the naval character of Great Britain, 
humbled France, and saved Jamaica. The new administra- 
tion, however, far from paying any regard to this expres- 
sion of the general opinion, and apprehensive of some 
motion being made on the subject, in one or the other of 
the two houses of parliament, instantly sent off Pigot in 
a quick-sailing frigate from Plymouth, with orders to re- 
place the victorious commander. 

Severe comments were passed cut of doors upon the 
appointment made under such circumstances, especially 
as Pigot had been already constituted a member of the 
new board of admiralty. Even the house of commons, 
though since Lord North’s resignation the majority 
seemed completely subservient to Fox, yet manifested 
some symptoms of disapprobation. ‘There were not 
wanting persons in that assembly, who compared it to 
the recall of the Duke of Marlborough from Flanders, and 
the substitution of the Duke of Ormond in his place, 
under Queen Anne. It was besides commonly asserted, 
that the secretary of state for foreign affairs lay under 
pecuniary obligations to Pigot of several thousand pounds, 
for losses incurred at play. And, though such a report 
might have originated in error or malevolence, yet it was 
difficult to disprove, as Fox’s notorious passion for gam- 
ing had subjected him to similar engagements and em- 
barrassments. Lord Keppel, when questioned in the 
house of peers respecting the fact of Pigot’s appointment, 
felt so conscious of the indefensibility of the measure, 
that he did not dare to own it, but contrived to evade the 
enquiry by stating the want of evidence before them to 
prove the nomination, It was impossible more clearly 
to avow how much he was ashamed of such a transac- 
tion. The opposition during Lord North’s administration, 
in their anxiety to decry the Earl of Sandwich, then first 
lord of the admiralty, asserted that Sir Edward Hughes 
was bound te divide with him a certain proportion of 
whatever prize money he might acquire, as a return for 
being appointed to the naval command in the East In- 
dies. “Junius” treats the Duke of Grafton, when first 
minister, in various letters, with indignation, for having 
given a pension of five hundred pounds a year to Sir 
John Moore, whom he designates as a * broken gambler.” 
Nor does he hesitate to add, that the pension was “ pro- 
bably an acquittance on the part of the duke, of favours 
upon the turf.” But how infinitely less culpable were 
Lord Sandwich, or the Duke of Grafton, had the allega- 
tions been ever so clearly proved, than was Fox, if we 
assume the truth of the fact imputed to him in acquit- 
ting his debt to Pigot, by sending him out to the West 
Indies. 

Rodney’s victory, if it had taken place two months 
earlier, would probably have operated to retard, or to 
prevent, Lord North’s resignation. Nor did any man 
doubt that the admiral himself would have received more 
distinguishing marks of ministerial gratitude, as well as 
of royal bounty, if Lord North had continued at the head 
of affairs, than were conferred on him by that nobleman’s 
successors. Lord Howe and Admiral Keppel had just 
been raised, by their party, tothe dignity of English vis- 
counts, without the performance of any naval service on 
the part of the latter officer. Many persons thought that 
an earldom would not have constituted a reward too emi- 
nent for so important a victory. We have seen that 
high rank of the peerage conferred since on Sir John 
Jervis, for the battle gained over the Spaniards, off Cape 
St. Vincent’s, a victory, as was commonly reported, prin- 
cipally due to Sir Horatio Nelson. Lord Duncan, Lord 
Hood, and Lord Bridport, have all been created, for their 
exploits, English viscounts. It was not without evident 
marks of unwillingness that a barony and a pension of 
two thousand pounds per annum were rather extorted 
from, than spontaneously given by, the ministry to Rod. 
ney, accompanied with his immediate supercession in 
the command of the fleet. It must however be admitted 
on the other hand, that, previous to the time of which I 
4m now writing, the most distinguished naval services 
rarely conducted to the peerage. Anson, it is true, from 
4 concurrence of circumstances, was raised to it, but nei- 
ther Saunders, nor Boscawen, nor Pocock, attained to 
that honour. Even Hawke, far from being called up to 
the honse of peers, after he had destroyed the fleet of 
France in 1759, at the mouth of the Loire, was only 








made a baron by Lord North, near seventeen years after- 
wards, and then in company with several other indivi- 
duals who were raised to the same dignity. It is for 


posterity to judge how far these circumstances may form | 


some excuse for the apparent want of liberality towards a 
man who had rendered so critical as well as so distin- 
guished a service to his country. 

June. 
produced so vast and beneficial an alteration in the aflairs 
of Great Britain beyond the Atlantic, time seemed rapidly 
maturing another important change, or rather convulsion, 
in the domestic concerns of the kingdom. From the first 


While the victory obtained over De Grasse | 


formation of the new cabinet, its jarring materials indi- | 


cated in the opinions of all discerning men their speedy | 
Fox, conscious of the aliena- 


disunion and separation. 


| 


tion in which the king held him morally, as well as po- | 


litically, possessed too much penetration not to foresee, 
and to predict, an approaching change of administration. 
He was not without difficulty restrained from precipitat- 
ing it, by his disapprobation of the intended, or imputed, 
measures of sone of his colleagues. 
bility of Lord Thurlow likewise, who as chancellor 
thwarted and opposed in the house of peers many of his 
measures, greatly irritated him. Nor did the preference 
shown towards Lord Shelburne on all occasions by his 
majesty tend less to accelerate a rupture. In this situa- 
tion of things, the decline of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s health, by incapacitating him to take as active a 
part in public affairs as he had previously done, removed 


The stern inflexi- | 


treasury by proxy, or to resign his office. Burke, though 
he personally detested Lord Shelburne, yet would, I be- 
lieve, have gladly retained his situation, under a new 
first minister of the king’s election, but he could not 
separate himself from Fox. On that day they held a 
long conversation, evidently of the most interesting and 
serious description, in the court of requests, where they 
continued walking backwards and forwards, long after 
the speaker had taken the chair. At length they both 
repaired to the house, where the marquis’s death being 
announced, warm eulogiums were conferred on his 
memory from various quarters, An amiable and a re- 
spectable individual, rather than a superior man, nature 
had not designed him to be the first minister of a great 
country. Junius well characterises his formation of 
mind, when he speaks of the mild but “ determined in- 
tegrity of Lord Rockingham.” Yet was there, as that 
writer elsewhere observes, a degree of “ debility” in his 
virtue; but the moderation of his character tempered 
the ardour of Fox, and imposed limits on Burke's en- 
thusiasm. 

The state of his frame and health, which even in his 


| youth kad never been robust, and both which were be- 


the only remaining serious impediment, while it facili- 


tated the accomplishment of those objects, which pru- 
dence and precaution alone had hitherto compelled the 
sovereign to delay, till the arrival of a favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

No rational doubt can exist, that even if death had 
not carried off the Marquis of Rockingham, yet a change 
in the administration would equally have taken place, 
nearly at the same time and in the same manner as it 
was afterwards effected. The necessity of making such 
arrangements as might, it was hoped, secure its dura- 
tion, and enable Lord Shelburne to surmount the oppo- 
sition to be expected in parliament, had solely prevented 
him hitherto from accepting the place of first lord of the 
treasury. But, as the session drew towards its close, 
that difficulty gradually ceased, while the period which 
must of course elapse between the prorogation and the 
subsequent meeting would afford, in all probability, if 
well improved, various means of strengthening the new 
ministry. - Lord Shelburne had already made advances 
to and had sounded Mr. Pitt. His talents, eloquence, 
and popularity, sustained by his illustrious name, ren- 
dered him, notwithstanding his youth, capable of being 
successfully opposed to Fox, in the house of commons. 
His ambition, which had impelled him to disdain and 
reject a secondary place under the existing administra- 
tion, pointed out to Lord Shelburne the obvious bait by 
which he might be induced to lend his powerful sup- 
port—namely, a cabinet office. The decorum and regu- 
larity of his private life, altogether untinctured with the 
vices of Mr. Fox’s character, gave him a vast superiority 
in the estimation of all those who considered morality 
as indispensable to a man placed in a public situation. In 
the contemplation of these circumstances, and with these 
intentions, it is well known that the king had fully de- 
termined to displace such members of the cabinet as 
constituted the Rockingham party, and to transfer the 
management of the treasury to the Earl of Shelburne. 
The lapse of a few days would perhaps have disclosed 
and produced this important event, when the decease of 
the first minister spared his majesty the necessity of dis- 
missing him from his post, 


MR. FOX. 


Ist of July. Lord Rockingham, though hardly fifty- 
two years of age, already sunk under an infirm and de- 
bilitated constitution. A decay, to which was added a 
slow fever, or, as it was denominated, influenza, had for 
some time undermined his strength, without neverthe- 


lieved to have suffered severely in consequence of some 
imprudent gallantries while pursuing his travels in the 
south of Italy, at an early period of his life, incapaci- 
tated him for elose or continued application, during the 
short period of his administration. The Princess of 
Franca Villa was commonly supposed to have bestowed 
on him the same fatal prescnt which the “ Belle Fer- 
roniere”’ conferred on Francis the First, King of France, 
and which, as we learn from Burnet, the Countess of 
Southesk was said to have entailed on James, Duke of 
York, afterwards James the Second. The princess was 
still living when I visited Naples, in the year 1779, and 
Sir William Hamilton assured me, that she always ex- 
pressed the utmost concern for the unintentional misfor- 
tune which the marquis’s attachment for her had pro- 
duced, as weil as for its supposed results. Leaving no 
issue, the greater part of his vast Janded property, as 
well as his borough interests, descended to his nephew, 
Earl Fitzwilliam. In Lord Rockingham’s person, too, 
became extinct the title and dignity of a British mar- 
quis, -he being the sole individual in the kingdom who 
then possessed that high rank, to which Mr. Pitt has 
since elevated, during his administration, eleven indivi- 
duals; besides creating nine Irish marquises, where 
there did not previously exist one peer of that order. 
Such has been the prodigious increase of peerages 
during the present reign! Unquestionably Mr. Pitt, in 
thus augmenting the numbers of the house of lords, was 
not animated by the same intention as the Romans attgi- 
buted to the first of the Cwesars, when he increased the 
senate to nine hundred, or as Suetonius expresses it, 
“senatum supplevit.” But it will be nevertheless for 


our descendants to decide how far he has practically 


produced a similar effect on the constitution of Great 
Britain, with the pernicious consequence which flowed 
from the augmentation of the Roman senate by Cesar. 

If Fox would have submitted to retain his office, as 
secretary of state, under Lord Shelburne, after the de- 
cease of the Marquis of Rockingham, it is not to be 
questioned that the king, whatever personal objections 
or dislike he might have felt towards Fox, would, from 
prudential motives, have allowed him to continue in the 
cabinet. Nor can it admit of a doubt that Fox, by con- 
sénting to hold his own situation, would have induced 
Lord John Cavendish, over whom he always exercised 
an unbounded ascendant, to follow his example. Burke, 
who manifested the greatest reluctance to quit the pay- 
office, required rather to be impelled in making that 
sacrifice, than, appeared to feel any spontaneous disposi- 


| tion towards resigning so lucrative an appointment, of 


less appearing to menace his immediate dissolution. | 


Early in June, after the king’s birthday, having quitted 
Grosvenor square, he retired to Roehampton, where his 
recovery was confidently expected by his friends. In- 
deed, neither Fox nor Burke seems to have been pre- 
pared for his decease ; though the former, with the manly 
but imprudent decision that marked his political charac- 
ter, instantly determined either to keep possession of the 





which he had scarcely tasted the first fruits. Fox’s pri- 
vate circumstances were moreover so desperate as to 
dictate some attention to them; and many of his friends 
stood in a similar predicament. But his indignation in 
seeing the helm of state transferred to Lord Shelburne, 
when added to his knowledge of the secret machinations 
which had preceded it, extinguished or superseded every 
other sentiment in his bosom. He peremptorily de- 
manded, either that the Duke of Portland should be 
immediately recalled from Ireland, in order to be pleced 
at the head of the treasury, as the representative of the 
deceased marquis, and the acknowledged chief of the 
whig party, or he tendered to his majesty his own 
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instant resignation. His offer was accepted, and that of | wards married Lady Harriet Pitt, sister of the chancellor 


Lord John Cavendish, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
accompanied it at the same time. 

When we calmly examine the motives Ly which Fox 
was actuated in thus throwing up his office, we must 
admit that he consulted more his passions than his rea- 
son, since he lay under no necessity of sacrificing either 
his country or his principles to the preservation of his 
employment. Lord Shelburne's insincerity or duplicity 
could not operate to produce the public ruin, except by 
the measures that, in his capacity of first minister, he 
might bring forward; and whatever repugnance he 
might individually feel to grant the American colonies 
unconditional independence, yet a majority of the cabinet, 
after Fox’s and Lord John Cavendish’s secession, com- 
pelled him ultimately to adopt that principle. By retain- 
ing his place under the new first lord of the treasury, 
Fox would therefore have secured his adherence to the 
late marquis’s plans; or, on his departure from them, 
Fox would have carried parliament and the country with 
him, by instantly refusing longer to co-operate with a 
minister who evaded or declined recegnising the sove- 
reignty of the thirteen states. Nor could Lord Keppel 
and the Duke of Richmond have then separated them- 
selves from him. If, instead of the violent step that he 
took, he had acted with temper, he would have advanced 
the public interests, while he consolidated his own tenure 
of office. The king and Lord Shelburne, however 
much they might have desired to dismiss him, could not 
have ventured on it without a pretence. Pitt might 
probably have become secretary of state for the home 
department, and a very strong goversment must have 
arisen, from which Lord North, as well as his adherents, 
would have been altogether excluded. But, in order to 
have produced this benefit to the state, it was necessary 
for Fox to begin by obtaining a triumph over himself. 
He preferred more dicta‘orial measures, which, in the 
course of a few months, compelled him either to behold 
his enemy confirmed in power, after making peace, while 
he himself and his adherents remained on the opposi- 
tion bench; or, regardless of consequences, to form a 
junction with Lord North, and storm the cabinet a se- 
cond time. Such were the injurious results that flowed 
from his intemperate precipitation. 

Fox, in taking this decisive step, probably flattered 
himself that it would have operated to a wider extent 
than actually happened. Though he could not ration- 
ally hope that either Lord Camden er the Duke of Graf- 
ton would resign; and though he ought not to have 
supposed that General Conway would lay down his 
office, since not one of these ministers depended on the 
Jate Marquis of Rockingham, yet he certainly calculated 
that his unele, the Duke of Richmond, as well as Lord 
Keppel, would imitate his example. Iu this expectation 
he was, however, disappointed. They both expressed, 
indeed, in the upper house of parliament, their great re- 
gret at his secession; but they declined following him 
out of the cabinet, and stated the motives for their de- 
termination. It remained during some time doubtful 
whether Mr. Pitt would have been appointed one of the 
secretaries of state, or placed in the post of chancellor 
of the exchequer. The latter employment was finally 
conferred on him. Mr. Thomas Townsend succeeded 
Lord Shelburne in the home department, leaving the 
post of secretary at war to Sir George Yonge. The 
foreign office, vacated by Fox, was last filled up, and 
given to Lord Grantham. However inferior in energy 
and brilliancy of intellect to his predecessor, he possess- 
ed solid though not eminent parts, added to a knowledge 
of foreign affairs and of Europe, having resided several 
years with great reputation as ambassador at the court 
of Madrid. . 

Two of the lords of the treasury followed Mr. Fox 
out of office. One, Lord Althorpe, has since filled with 
honour to himself and advantage to the public, as Earl 
Spencer, a high cabinet office under Mr. Pitt’s adminis- 
tration: Frederick Montagu, the other, a man equally 
respectable for probity and for talents, afterwards raised 
te the dignity of a privy-councillor, was a devoted ad- 
herent of the Cavendish and Rockingham interest. Mr. 
Richard Jackson and Mr. Edward James Eliot succeed- 
ed to these vacancies. The former gentleman, one of 
Lord Shelburne’s intimate friends, bred to the bar, had 
obtained, from the universality of his information on all 
topics, as I have already had occasion to remark, the ap- 
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of the exchequer; and his father, early in 1784, was 
created a peer, while the new first minister had still to 
contend against a majority in the house of commons, 
The remaining member of the treasury board, Mr. James 
Grenville, whom we have likewise seen elevated by Mr. 
Pitt to the British peerage, at a later period of his ad- 
ministration, did not think proper to imitate the example 
of his colleagues. Mr, Thomas Orde, who became one 
of the two secretaries of the new treasury, like Mr. 
Grenville, terminated his career as a commoner on the 
very same day, fifteen years afterwards, by a removal to 
the upper house of parliament. 

The peerage formed indeed the euthanasia, the natural 
translation of all Mr. Pitt’s favourite adherents, friends, 
and relations, either by consanguinity, or by alliance. It 
must be admitted that Mr. Orde had a double pretension 
| to it, from his services, and his matrimonial connection. 

While a member of the house of commons, he had dis- 
tinguished himself by drawing up more than one of the 
most able reports of the “ Secret Committee,” appointed 
to enquire into the causes of the war in the Carnatic, 
of which committee he was a leading member. But his 
best claim consisted in having married the natural 
daughter of Charles, Duke of Bolton—in virtue of which 
union, and from the failure of male issue in the person 
of the succeeding duke, Mr. Orde became eventually 
possessed of some of the finest estates of that illustrious 
family. The title itself, diminished to a barony, was 
revived in him, together with the name of Powlett. 
Lord North remained an inactive, though not an uncon- 
cerned or a silent spectator of this new convulsion in 
the councils of the crown, which had so soon expelled 
from the cabinet one of the two parties by whom he was 
himself driven from power. Of all those individuals 
who had supported his administration, or occupied any 
eminent situation under it, only two quitted him, in order 
to be received into Lord Shelburne’s confidence and 
ministry. The lord advocate of Scotland, Mr. Dundas, 
after eight years’ adherence, now abandoned altogether 
his ancient political leader—and imitating the precedent 
exhibited by Mr. Pitt, took office, by accepting the 
treasuryship of the navy. From this period they con- 
tinued for the remainder of their lives, inseparable in 
good as well as in adverse fortune. Lord Mulgrave 
followed Dundas’s example. The Duke of Portland, 
who, as being devoted to the Rockingham interest, and 
placed ostensibly at its head, adopted Mr. Fox’s line of 
conduct, was succeeded in the lord lieutenancy of Ireland 
by Earl Temple, a nobleman of very considerable talents, 
though inferior in energy of mind and character to 
either of his brothers. 

The interruption which so important a change in the 
government occasioned in the ordinary business of the 
house of commons, prevented any discussion from arising 
in that assembly during some days, relative to the causes 
and motives of Mr. Fox’s resignation, But an occasion 
soon presented itself, which enabled him to state all his 
grievances, to unfold some portion of the mystery that 
pervaded his conduct, and to bring forward the heaviest 
charges against the new first Jord of the treasury. A 
pension of three thousand two hundred pounds a year 
having been granted to Colonel Barré, by the adminis- 
tration of which Lord Rockingham constituted the head, 
and another very considerable pension being given at 
the same time to Lord Ashburton, the two principal 
friends of Lord Shelburne in both houses of parliament; 
these grants, the consideration of which was unexpect- 
edly brought forward, became severely arraigned. It 
seemed indeed impossible not to feel a degree of asto- 
nishment at contemplating such profuse donations of the 
public money, made by men who condemned Lord 
North’s want of economy, who were with difficulty in- 
duced to give a pension of two thousand pounds a year 
to Lord Rodney, for having defeated the French fleet, 
and saved Jamaica—who themselves had recently re- 
duced the household of the sovereign, and who loudly 
asserted their personal disinterestedness. Fox admitted 
that the deceased marquis, his friend, had concurred in 
recommending the pensions conferred on Lord Ash- 
burton, and on Barré—but he entreated the house to ob- 
serve, that while Lord Shelburne’s adherents received 
such distinguishing marks of the bounty of the crown, 
the followers of Lord Rockingham, many of whom could 
plead equal merit, and equal want, remained without 





After thus in some measure removing the odium at. 
tached to the act from that party of which he formed , 
member, he accused the new first minister of the most 
unworthy duplicity, of the complete abandonment of 
every political principle on which he professed to have 
come into office, and of an intention to protect as wel| 
as to shelter delinquents. Having next enumerated tho 
great points on which Lord Shelburne and he had dif. 
fered in the cabinet, among which he particularly 
specified the question of conceding independence tp 
America—he concluded by heaping upon that noble. 
man imputations more severe and humiliating if possible 
than the charges with which, during many years, he had 
profusely loaded Lord North. In the warmth of his 
indignation, he even ventured to predict the probability 
that, with a view to maintain possession of the power so 
acquired, Lord Shelburne would not scraple to apply 
for support to the very men whom the house and the 
nation had recently driven from their official situations, 
He unfortunately did not then foresee, that within seven 
months from the time when he was speaking he should 
himself, in order to re-enter the cabinet, form a junction 
with the expelled minister, whom he had so long held 
up to national resentment, and towards whom he still 
professed the utmost alienation. Such were the incon. 
sistencies and contradictions into which the ambition of 
Fox betrayed him, and from which all the splendour of 
his talents could not extricate his public character, 
without eventually incurring imputations nearly as 
heavy as those which he lavished on his political op. 
ponents, 

The members of the new administration diverged on 
this occasion in widely different lines. General Con. 
way, with that “undetermined discretion” imputed to 
him by “Junius,” contented himself by endeavouring 
to justify his own line of conduct, and that of the cabinet 
ministers who had declined to imitate the example of 
Fox—which he did rather with caution and delicacy 
than with any asperity or acrimony. But Pitt, now 
become chancellor of the exchequer, rising in his place, 
and observing none of these personal managements, 
boldly accused the late secretary of state with sacrificing 
his country to his ambition, his interest, or his enmities; 
charged him as being at variance, not with principles or 
measures, but with men; and claimed the support of the 
house no longer than he should maintain that system 
on which the late administration had been driven from 
power. For the first time the country beheld two indi- 
viduals who might hitherto be said to have fought under 
the same standard, openly opposed to each other—and 
who were destined never more during their lives, under 
any change of circumstances, to act in political union. 
In fact from this period, though Lord North remained 
ostensibly at the head of one great party, and though 
Lord Shelburne, who occupied the place of first minister, 
was nominally the chief of another—yet they ceased to 
be considered as the principal personages in the state, 
Pitt and Fox attracting far more attention, were regarded 
by the nation at large, no less than by parliament, 
as rival candidates for the future government of the 
country. 


LORD SHELBURNE. 


10th July. Lord Shelburne, when attacked in the 
house of peers respecting the pensions granted to his 
two friends, particularly on that given to Barré, which 
excited the greatest comment, endeavoured to shift the 
origin, and consequently the odium, of having conferred 
the latter, on Lord Rockingham. In this attempt he 
proved, however, eminently unfortunate, as his assertions 
on the subject produced in both houses of parliament 
the most unqualified contradictions from the connections 
or adherents of the deceased marquis. However painful 
or humiliating such affronts must have been, which im- 
peached his personal veracity equally as a man and asa 
minister, he nevertheless submitted to them without 
making any further effort to justify himself in the opinion 
of the public; and the circumstances that attended the 
prorogation of parliament seemed to indicate his impa- 
tience under the deliberations of that assembly, as well 
as his apprehensions of the impression made on many 
individuals by Fox’s,aecusations. Lord Shelburne’s 
courage, which was unquestionable, had been proved in 
the duel that he fought with Colonel Fullerton. It be- 
came therefore impossible to suppose that he would have 








pellation of « Omniscient Jackson.” Mr. Eliot after- 


provision of any kind. 


tamely endured such imputations on his private charac- 
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ter, if he had possessed the means of effectually repelling | 
them. Even on the subject of granting American inde- 
pendence, Bhi: . ; 
tergiversation and contradiction, in all his parliamentary 

-hes, as greatly tended to persuade mankind that 
Fox’s allegations respecting Lord Shelburne’s disincli- 
nation to concede the point, must have had a foundation 
in truth. The very principle on which he avowed, when 
addressing the house of peers, that he retained his place 
in the councils of the crown, seemed incompatible with 
strict regard to political rectitude, For he declared in | 
the plainest language, that he was not only adverse, in 
his own judgment, to acknowledging the independence 
of the thirteen colonies, but that whenever such a recog- 
nition should be extorted from this country, “ the sun of 
British glory was for ever set.” Yet in the same mo- 
ment he admitted that, as the majority of the Rocking- 
ham cabinet were of aa opposite opinion, he acquiesced 
in the measure, which measure, though destructive, 
as he conceived, to Great Britain, he was now ready, in 
his new capacity, if parliament approved it, to carry into 
execution. 

No political imputation affixed on Lord North had 
operated with more force in his disfavour, on the minds 
of the public, than the assertion of his enemies, that he 
prosecuted the American war in epposition to his own 
conviction, frem a dove ef place, or from unwerthy sub- 
servience to the royal will. But to a similar charge, the ; 
new first minister appeared voluntarily to subject tim- 
self. Yee, who had filled the office of solicitor-gencral 
under the late administration, but who had quitted his 
employment at the same time with the other adherents 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, a man of strong parts, 
though of coarse manners, and who never hesitated to 
express in the coarsest language whatever he thought— 
carried his indecoreus abuse of the new first lord of the 
treasury to even greater lengths than any other indi- 
vidual of the party dismissed from pewer. He described 
Lord Shetburne as deficient in probity, integrity, and 
every estimable quality that eught to be found in a first 
minister ef Great Britain—though he admitted that no- 
bleman’s external talents, comprehensive information, 
and specious accomplishments. The house of commons 
formed the scene of this extraordinary invective, leveled 
not so much against the public conduct of measures as 
against the moral character ef a person placed in the 
highest office of state. As if to complete their attacks, 
the daily newspapers accused him of having undermined 
Lord Rockingham in the royel esteem, by the most un- 
worthy arts, in order to get possession of his office— 
while the political caricatures exhibited in the shops of 
the metropolis, represented Lord Shelburne habited as 
Guy Faux, so noterieus for the part that was assigned 
him in the “ gunpewder plot,” under James the First, 
holding a dark lantern in his hand, advancing under 
cover of the night, te blow up the treasury. 

11th July. Amidst these inauspicious, humiliating, 
and painful symptoms of public opinion, commenced 
that nobleman’s administration. Even to the last mo- | 
ment that the house of commons remained sitting, Burke, 
among the querulous lamentations that he uttered on 
being so suddenly ejected from his office of paymaster 
of the forces, a misfortune which seemed deeply to af- | 
fect him, mingled the loudest exclamations against the | 
falsity and defect of principle in the first minister. 














made to the lord steward and to the lord chamberlain, 
praying that orders might be issued to the keeper of the 


on the day of the prorogation. But these great officers of 
state not conceiving themselves to possess a power of 
interference, directions were at length despatched for 
the purpose from the home secretary of state’s office. 


After some consultation held relative to the safest mode | 


of conveying these royal ornaments, none of the king’s 
carriages being sent to receive them, application was 
next made to the magistrates at Bow street, who de- 
tached four or five stout agents of the police for their 
protection. ‘T'wo hackney coaches being provided, in 
which the various articles were placed, with a view to 
render the transportation of them more private, the pro- 
cession set out circuitously from the tower by the new 
road, entering London again at Portland street, and so 
proceeded down to Westminster. 
up the whole way, and after the prorogation they re- 
turned by the same road without experiencing any acci- 
dent. But it is unquestionable that eight or ten desperate 
fellows, had they been apprised of the circumstance, 
might have easily overpowered the persons employed, 
and have carried off the jewels. ‘The memorable enter- 
prise of Colonel Blood, under Charles the Second, who 
gut possession of the crown and sceptre, though he ulti- 
mately failed, was a far more hazardous undertaking, 
as in order to execute it he actually entered the tower, 


whereas in the present instance the attempt might have | 


been made in the street or in the new road. Any acci- 
dent of the kind would necessarily have thrown some 
degree of ridicule, as well as of blame, on a system of 
economy productive of such consequences in its outset. 


SIR THOMAS RUMBOLD. 


Among the interesting features of the session of par- 
liament before us, which, on account of a degree of 
mystery or ambiguity accompanying them, greatly ex- 
cited national curiosity, may be reckoned the proceedings 
commenced against Sir Thomas Rumbold. 
menced, because they never were prosecuted to any 
consummation. This gentleman returned, as has been 
already mentioned, from Madras, early in 1781, under 
imputations the most injurious to his fame. He was 
accused of having, while governor of that important 
settlement, not only amassed by every unbecoming means 
an immense fortune, but of first provoking a war with 
Hyder Ali by acts of imprudent aggression, and then of 
abandoning the country entrusted to his care with pusil- 
lanimous or interested precipitation. ‘These charges, 
which were solemnly brought against him by Mr. Dun- 
das, lord advocate of Scotland, as chairman of the secret 
committee appointed by the house of commons to en- 
quire into the causes of the war in the Carnatic, produced 
a deep impression on the public mind. We have already 
seen the steps which were immediately adopted by the 
legislature to tie up and impound Sir Thomas’s person 
as well as his fortune. But, in addition to these precau- 
tions, a bill for inflicting on him pains and penalties as 
a man who had been guilty of high crimes and misde- 
meanours was introduced by Mr. Dundas himself. 

Such a measure, which excited general approbation, 
appeared to be worthy the national justice, exerted in 
punishing a great public culprit. The line of policy 


The blinds were kept | 


I say com- | 
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| passed into a law. The fact, nevertheless, turned out 
| completely otherwise. Meanwhile the session advanced ; 





there appeared so much ambiguity, if not | jewels in the tower for bringing them to Westminster | a full attendance, as Mr. Dundas asserted and complained, 


| could not be procured, and whether from the operation 
| of that cause, or from any other reason more concealed, 
no progress was made in the business, Sir Thomas 
| Rumbold’s person and property remained, it is true, 
| sequestered or restrained, but beyond that temporary in- 
terposition no permanent punishment was inflicted on 
| him. 
| Men who had anticipated much more vigorous and 
speedy as well as decisive proceedings, and who beheld 
the supposed criminal thus elude or escape as it were 
the grasp of national pursuit, reasoned and commented 
}on the fact. Malignity or credulity invented reasons 
| for whatever appeared inexplicable throughout the trans- 
action. Secret springs were asserted to have been touched 
which had arrested or paralysed the exertions of the 
| prosecutor. Time, place, and circumstances, were even 
| particularised, all which, though perhaps untrue or ima- 
ginary, seemed, nevertheless, not only in themselves 
possible, but so well fabricated and so minutely detailed 
|as to appear highly probable. I shall, however, relate 
| only such facts as are unquestionably authentic. 
| Rumbold, though a man of low extraction, and of a 
| mean education, did not by any means want aetivity, 
judgment, or talents, I knew him well. In his person 
he was well made and handsome, but his features, though 
regular and manly, contained nothing in them prepos- 
sessing. His successful exertions while governor of 
| Madras in reducing Pondicherry, had elevated him to 
the dignity of a baronet. On his arrival in England, 
| aware of the storm that impended over him, he immedi- 
| ately contrived to get into parliament, by which means 
| he came into daily collision and communication with 
| those who might either injure or could defend him. 
That he was not idle is certain, and he attempted in his 
place, as a member of the house, to justify himself from 
the charges exhibited against him, with some ability. In 
addition, however, to these personal efforts, he soon found 
means to conciliate a friend who was supposed to have 
laboured efficaciously towards his extrication. 

That friend, who was Mr. Rigby, the late paymaster 
of the forces, having enjoyed during a great number of 
| years one of the most profitable places under the crown 

without any colleague, had aequired a large fortune. 
But his luxurious and expensive manner of living in 
town, his magnificent seat at Mistley Hall, in Essex, 
where he maintained a splendid establishment of every 
kind, when added to his purchases of landed property, 
had exhausted even means so vast, and left him as it 
were necessitous in the midst of wealth. In this sitya- 
tion of affairs the sudden termination of Lord North’s 
administration not only deprived him of his employment, 
but in consequence of the system of reform adopted by 
the new ministers, and in particular from the regulations 
introduced by Burke, his successor in the pay-oflice, 
which compelled him to pay into the exchequer the 
immense balances of public money remaining in his 
hands, Rigby became involved in great pecuniary em- 
barrassments. These balances having been vested by 
| him in mortgages or in other securities, and the public 
funds suffering then under great depression, it could not 
be in fact an easy matter to find the means of answer- 


His | pursued by Hastings, when governor-general of Bengal, | ing promptly the demands made upon him by govern- 


philippic was cut short in the middle by the arrival of | might possibly have led to many misfortunes, and might, | ment for repayment. 


Sir Francis Molineux as usher of the black rod, sent to 


perhaps, merit condemnation. But his motives were | 


Rumbold had brought with him from the East, as 


summon the attendance of the members at the bar of | admitted even by his enemies to have been splendid and | Verres did from Sicily, very ample resources, which he 


the house of lords, where the king, already seated on | 
the throne, was ready to prorogue the parliament. A 
singular fact, arising out of the.late reforms, accompanied 





this ceremony. Among the retrenchments of the royal | and selfish purposes. Every party, it was therefore hoped, | venient. 


elevated, however pernicious, as they asserted, in their 
operation or consequences. The maladministration of 
Rumbold, on the contrary, seemed only directed to sordid 


| well knew how to use in time of need for his own pro- 

tection; and Rigby’s situation, which was generally un- 
| derstood, might render a loan of money peculiarly con- 
That gentleman having no children, his sister’s 


household and dignity which Burke’s bill had made, | would concur in carrying through such a bill, and though | son was destined to inherit his name and property. 


was included, as has been already observed, the sup- 
pression of the jewel office, the business of which was 
principally conducted by Mr. William Egerton, a rela- 
tion of the Duke of Bridgewater and a member of the 
house of commons. The bill having so recently passed 


Mr. Dundas, after the termination of Lord North’s 
ministry, no longer acted in an official situation, yet, ir 


Least of all it was supposed could the 


| Rumbold had a daughter whose age and accomplishments 
qualified her to be united to him in marriage. The 


his capacity of chairman of “ the secret committee,” he | alliance being agreed on, it was supposed that by the 

‘ . : ‘ . a ‘ $ 
spoke from a great eminence, and might expect univer- | secret articles the East India governor advanced to his 
sal support. 


friend such a sum as greatly facilitated those payments 


into a law, no new official regulation had been adopted | Rockingham party, who had just come into power, who | of the public money which he was necessitated to furnish 


for the removal or transportation of the paraphernalia | professed to call to a severe account all such as had | without delay. 
On the occasion of his majesty going to} plundered or injured the country, and who loudly de- tion, cemented by such binding ties, it might be esteemed 


of the crown. 


Westminster to prorogue the two houses, it became in- | manded an enquiry into East India delinquencies, at- 


dispensable to convey thither the crown and sceptre, | tempt to throw obstacles in the path of justice. 


Under 


together with various other articles of state. The master | these circumstances all men expected, and most men 


After entering into so close a connec- 


natural and even venial that Rigby should lend his re- 
ciprocal aid to Sir Thomas Rumbold. Though no longer 
paymaster of the forces, Rigby still possessed great ca- 


of the jewel office being suppressed, in whose depart- | hoped, that the bill in question would have speedily found _ pacities of being useful, and he was not supposed to lie 
Above 


ment these dispositions previously lay, application was | its way through the house of commons, and have finally | under the dominion of any fastidious scruples. 
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all, his intimate friendship with Mr. Dundas, who took 
the lead in the parliamentary prosecution instituted 
against Rumbold, might enable Rigby to find means and 
opportunities of diminishing those prejudices or soften- 
ing those impressions that operated most injuriously 
against the accused person. No proof has been, indeed, 
ever produced, that improper means were used to effect 
this object; but the public being in possession of certain 
facts, and observing that the proceedings so vigorously | 
begun in parliament against Rumbold seemed unaccount- | 
ably to languish, and eventually to expire instead of | 
being propelled, necessarily inferred that there must exist 
some latent cause which had blunted the edge of the 
weapon. Rumbold, it is certain, finally extricated him- 
self, though whether the ostensible reasons assigned for | 
the fact formed the only circumstances that conduced to | 
his escape, or whether more efficacious and cogent argu- 
ment of any kind were used, must always remain matter | 
of conjecture and assertion, like many other obscure | 
points of biographical history. | 
THE MINISER. 

The session being now terminated, Lord Shelburne | 
might be regarded as secure in the possession of his 
newly acquired power, at least for several months. During | 
that interval, means, it was naturally imagined, could 
easily be discovered of cementing and confirming the 
ministry. Negotiations for peace were already begun 
with America, which, if successful, it was probable must 
eventually lead to a treaty with our European enemies. 
The talents of the first lord of the treasury were con- 
sidered as eminently adapted to diplomatic discussions, 
in the conduct of which his enlarged knowledge of the 
foreign interests of Great Britain, and his minute ac- 
quaintance with the continental courts, enabled him, it 
was said, to act at once with vigour and perspicuity. | 
If he had lost the abilities of Fox and Burke in the 
house of commons, he had on the other hand secured 
and attached to him two men no less able in different 
ways, Pitt and Dundas. He, moreover, possessed the | 
confidence of the sovereign, who, as all men supposed, 
would from necessity, if not from inclination, support a 
minister preferred by himself to his present office. Lord 
North might even, it was hoped, feel a far stronger dis- 
position to join the actual administration whenever par- 
liament should meet again, than to unite with the Rock- 
ingham party, his inveterate enemies, Under this aspect | 
of public affairs, though Lord Shelburne neither stood 
high in the national opinion as a man of severe inte- | 
grity and probity like his deceased predecessor, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, nor could command that parlia- 
mentary strength which Lord North still in some measure 
influenced or led, yet many persons considered his tenure 
of office as by no means precarious, and augured well of 


its duration. { 
BURKE—FOX. | 

Burke’s invectives against the first minister, which | 
continued to the last instant that the forms of parlia- 
ment permitted, were nevertheless suspended while the 
prorogation put an end to the business of the house of 
commons. However violent he might be in his place, 
as a member of the legislature, Burke never carried his | 
complaints to the people. But Fox, who acted no less 
as a demagogue than as the representative of Westmin- 
ster, and who always seemed to take the Gracchi for his 
model, anxious to appeal from his late dismission by the 
king to the popular suffrage, convoked his constituents, 
in order to lay before them the reasons for his resigna- 
tion. ‘They met, almost immediately after the session 
closed, in Westminster Hall, where he reiterated all the 
heads of accusation against Lord Shelburne, which he 
had already detailed a few days before in the house of 
commons: but the general impression, even among that 
audience, which heard him with partiality, seemed never- 
theless to be, that personal ambition and rivalry, more 
than real principle or patriotism, had regulated his con- 
duct. The specious pretence under which the meeting 
was assembled, namely, that of petitioning the crown for 
a more equal representation of the people, produced, 
however, as might have been expected, an unanimous 
assent. He then dismissed them till the ensuing winter. 


THE ROYAL GEORGE. 


August. Sir Samuel Hood, whom the victorious ad- 
miral in the West Indies detached a few days after the 
defeat of De Grasse, with several vessels, in pursuit of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| or royal misfortunes. 


| unprecedented. 
| size, as well as in strength, to every other ship in the 


———__ 





| the flying enemy, having come up with some of them, 
| captured two more French line-of-battle ships, as well 
as two frigates, off the east end of the island of St. Do- 
mingo. Though these eminent naval advantages secured 
Jamaica from invasion or attack, yet, far from regaining 
any of our insular possessions in that quarter of the 
globe, on the contrary, such was our state of exhausture, 
that Spain fitted out an expedition against the Bahama 
Islands, which she easily reduced to her obedience. But 
the attention of the capital of the nation became more 
powerfully as well as painfully attracted by the catas- 
trophe of the: Royal George,” which took place about 
the same time, than by the loss of any transatlantic set- 
tlements. ‘This ship, the pride and ornament of the 
British navy, to the disgrace of a nation considered as 
superior to every other people in nautical skill, disap- 
peared in an instant, on the 29th of August, as is well 
known, in the midst of Portsmouth harbour, carrying 
with her to the bottom an English admiral, and, as it 
was computed, near a thousand persons of both sexes. 


| It is impossible, even at this distance of time, to reflect 
' on such an event without amazement as well as horror. 


The gloom and consternation diffused by the intelligence 


| over the metropolis, are hardly to be conceived, and the 


incredibility of the fact increased the sense of the disas- 
ter. No parallel circumstance is to be found in our 


| naval annals; probably not in those of any other Euro- 


pean nation. In a superstitious age, it would, no doubt, 
have been considered as ominous of the greatest national 
That tempests, fire, or rocks and 
quicksands, should swallow up and destroy the proudest 


| works of human art, is natural—often unavoidable. 


When Sir Cloudesley Shovel, under the reign of Queen 
Anne, perished, together with his ship and all his crew, 
wrecked on the Scilly Islands; or when the “ Victory,” 
under George the Second, foundered in the Race of Al- 


| derney, with Admiral Balchen, and eleven hundred 
| persons on board; such calamities were in the order of 
| things, however much to be deplored. 


But in the pre- 
sent instance, only an utter disregard to common pru- 
dentia] precautions, could have produced an event so 
Her very name, and her superiority in 


service, she carrying a hundred guns, added to the bit- 
terness of the reflections which her loss occasioned 
throughout the kingdom. Those who recollect that the 
“ Queen Charlotte,” a man-of-war of the first rate, car- 
rying one hundred and ten guns, with an admiral’s flag, 
was consumed by somewhat similar negligence, together 
with near seven hundred of her crew, on the 17th of 


| March, 1800, near the port of Leghorn, may find ample 


reason for speculation on the singularity of two such 
disastrous events having taken place within eighteen 
years of each other, under the same reign. 


NAVAL DISASTERS. 
September. The melancholy impression made by the 


catastrophe just related, became, if possible, still more 
strongly excited immediately afterwards, by other naval 


| misfortunes equally afflicting in their nature. If the fact 


of the “ Royal George” going down at her anchors, 
when no danger was even apprehended, stands without 


| precedent in our maritime records, the fatality which 


seemed to pursue the ships of the line that had been 
captured by Rodney on the 12th of April, as well as 
most of our own men-of-war, accompanying the French 
| prizes, on their return from the West Indies, can scarce- 
| ly be equaled in modern history. The chain of ship- 
| wrecks and adverse events that attended Commodore 
Anson’s expedition round Cape Horn, in 1744, which 
| so greatly reduced the numbers of his squadron; even 
the disasters so pathetically related in the same work, 
that ruined the fleet of the Spanish Admiral Pizarro, 
nearly in the same latitudes, and at the same time—those 
calamities, however extraordinary and tragical they ap- 
pear, yet sink on a comparison with the destruction 
experienced by our devoted ships in 1782, when cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Captain Inglefield has commemorated 
the fate of the “ Centaur,” as well as his own astonish- 
ing escape, when she foundered with her officers and 
crew. That affecting narrative may serve as too faith- 
ful a picture of the misfortunes experienced by the other 
vessels, The “ Ramillies,” a name proverbially unfor- 
tunate in the English navy, was set on fire when it be- 
came impossible any longer either to navigate or to 
preserve her. One of the French ships of the line, the 





— 


“ Hector,” seemed to be reserved for more severe trialg 
of every kind; in the course of which, all that human 
fortitude, skill, and courage, when combined, could eflect, 
was performed by our officers and seamen. They were 
almost miraculously saved, though the “ Hector” her. 
self perished. 

Over the closing scene of the “ Ville de Paris,” ag 
well as over the fate of the “ Glorieux,” an impenetra. 
ble curtain is drawn. It is certain that the second, q 
French seventy-four gun ship, commanded by the 
honourable Captain Cadogan, disappeared during the 
middle watch, on the night of the 17th or 18th of Sep. 
tember, after firing many signals of distress. Her lights 
had been visible till that time, but when day appeared, 
no vestiges of her were discovered, and she doubtless 
foundered during the storm. Nor was De Grasse’s ship, 
originally purchased with so vast an effusion of blood, 
and herself the pride of the French navy, ever destined 
to reach an English port. The hasty repairs given her 
at Jamaica could only be slight or partial, and it was 








confidently asserted that, during the gale of wind which 
proved so fatal, her guns breaking loose, tore open her 
side, and accelerated, if they did not cause, her final de. 
struction. ‘Tidings of her were long expected, and the 
nation continued to nourish hopes for many months of 
her reappearance. About this time, while her fate still 
remained problematical, a man was brought to the admi- 
ralty, and there examined, who had been taken up at 
sea, nearly senseless and attenuated, tied to or floating 
on a hen-coop. He asserted, and his testimony appeared 
to be entitled to credit, that he served on board the 
“ Ville de Paris” as a common sailor at the moment 
when she foundered. But few or no particulars relative 
to the event itself could be extracted from this survivor, 
who, as I was assured by a flag officer that questioned 
him, possessed neither faculties nur memory to recount 
almost any circumstance, except the fact of her loss, 
Admiral Graves, who commanded the fleet, was censured 
by the popular voice for having stood some degrees more 
to the northward, in returning home across the Atlantic, 
at that season, than he needed to have done, or than he 
was warranted in doing by Lord Rodney’s orders. But 
this accusation may possibly have been more severe than 
just, though I think I have heard Lord Rodney himself 
state the circumstance, and express his conviction of the 
injurious consequences that resulted from navigating in 
too high a latitude during a time of equinoctial gales. 


SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 


Happily the gloom which these melancholy events 
diffused, was speedily relieved and dissipated by trans- 
actions of the most exhilarating nature. Minorca, it is 
true, had surrendered early in the summer, but Gibral- 
tar, which fortress still resisted, attracted, no less from 
the prodigious means employed for its reduction by the 
enemy, than from the energy and activity exerted in its 
defence, the attention of all Europe. The two most 
memorable sieges which are recorded in modern history, 
namely, that of Antwerp, undertaken by Alexander 
Farnese, Prince of Parma, under Philip the Second, in 
the sixteenth century, and that of Ostend, begun by the 
Spanish General Spinola, only a few years later, how- 
ever illustrious they have each been rendered from the 
long protracted residence made by the besieged, were 
both finally crowned with success. Gibraltar, on the 
contrary, repelled the assailants in the most brilliant 
manner. All the means that human art, expense, and 
force, could collect or combine, by lard as well as by sea, 
were accumulated under its walls, while the two branches 
of the house of Bourbon, unconscious of the lament- 
able destiny preparing for themselves in the womb of 
time, seemed to vie in their efforts to accelerate its fall. 
Charles the Third, who then reigned in Spain, already 
anticipated the completion of an event which, as he 
justly conceived, would render his name and reign im- 
mortal in the Spanish annals. Under the same fallacious 
expectation, Louis the Sixteenth despatched his youngest 
brother, Count d’Artois, to assist at its surrender, while 
the Barbary powers, though by no means indifferent or 
uninterested spectators of this great contest, and though 
they are said to have put up prayers in all their mosques 
for our success, yet qviefly expected the result without 
making the smallest-effort in our favour. 

If Lord Rodney acquired so much personal glory by 
his victory over De Grasse, General Elliot did not esta- 
blish a less brilliant reputation by his repulse and defeat 
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